THE 


APRIL, 1905. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION AT HARRISBURG. 


bey City and Borough Superintendents 
of Pennsylvania met, in response to 
the call of the Executive Committee, in 
the assembly hall of the High School 
building at Harrisburg on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 7, at 10:30 a. m. 

President Wm. W. Rupert, of Potts- 
town, called the convention to order. 
Devotional services were conducted by 
Rev. Stewart W. Herman, of Harrisburg. 

President Rupert, as announced on the 
programme, then read the following ad- 
dress on some 


BIOLOGICAL PHASES OF EDUCATION. 


Perfection in educational work consists 
not in ‘‘a having and a resting,’’ but in ‘‘a 
=e and a becoming.’’ The educational 


eld is the last eg in the world for easy- | 


going, self-satisfied, indifferent men and 
women. There is no room here for a som- 
nolent complacency in any so-called present 
finalities. Men and women in sympathetic 
touch with modern thought roe | ideals re- 
gard education as man’s chief problem, and 
they value home, school, state and church 
in proportion to the contributions which 
they respectively make towards the solution 
of that problem. And does not the light 
that radiates from all these sources suggest 
the morning, and not the evening, of the 
educational day? 

In making these statements I have espe- 
cially in view the broad conception of edu- 
cation, the conception that regards life in all 
its phases as the great school. There is not 
a situation in life that fails to leave its in- 
fluence for good or evil upon us. Every 





human situation is an educational situation. 
Education thus considered is the resultant 
upon the individual of the sum total of the 
influences oflife. ‘‘ The human race itself,’’ 
says an eminent writer, ‘‘as a whole is 
being educated under the tutelage of the 
Infinite Spirit, both in nature and in man, 
for a destiny greater, both in time and eter- 
nity, than it can imagine.’’ This is, in- 
deed, a broad conception of education. In 
this view living is itself learning; life is 
itself the school, and the Infinite Spirit is 
Himself the teacher. 

But in this paper it is my purpose to con- 
sider some of the biological aspects of edu- 
cation. There has been, it seems, a preju- 
dice against considering man as an animal. 
Such a prejudice is, of course, ill-founded, 
but it serves a good purpose if it warns us 
against regarding him as a mere animal, 
No creature on the planet is merely itself, 
for it has affinities with those beings which 
precede and succeed it. Asa scientist has 
pointed out, ‘‘the home, the school, the 
vocation, the state and the church are due 
to traits in man which are found also in 
simpler form in the lower animals. They 
mate, build homes, teach their young by 
example, form social communities, have 
leaders of flocks and herds, and becone 
attached to higher beings upon whom they 
depend.”’ 

The point of view in any biological dis- 
cussion of education most of course be the 
one given us by that remarkable generaliza- 
tion known as the doctrine of evolution. 
The work of the ablest educators of the day 
rests upon this hypothesis. Prof. James in 
his Talks to Teachers is only working out 
this idea; Prof. Dewey’s experiments take 
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their departure from this doctrine; Presi- 
dent Hall’s strong grasp upon the true 
meaning of evolution gives weight to his 
words, and President Butler turns to it as 
his fundamental educational idea. ‘‘ The 
doctrine of evolution,’’ says President But- 
ler, ‘‘ has illuminated every problem of hu- 
man thought and human action. It is a 
mere truism to say that it has revolution- 
ized our thinking, but it is equally true that 
we have in very many cases failed to accept 
the consequences of the revolution and to 
understand them in all their important. ap- 
plications. It seems to me that in no de- 
artment of our interest and activity is this 
ailure more complete, speaking generally, 
than in that which relates to the great hu- 
man institution of education.’’ Le Conte 
has said, ‘‘ The leaven of evolution and the 
evolution method have leavened the whole 
lump of human knowledge, especially in all 
those departments which are too complex to 
be subdued by other methods. This method 
is applicable not only to plant and animal 
life, but also to all the phenomena of human 
life, individual and social, and therefore to 
psychology, to language, to history, to soci- 
ology and to ethics.”’ 
p‘‘ To prepare for complete living is,’’ says 
Spencer, ‘‘ the function which education has 
to discharge.’’ Admitting the truth of this 
statement, it is evident that biology (the 
science of life in its first and elemental 
manifestations) must have an important 
message for the educator. This message 
lies chiefly in three facts: 1. The cerebrum 
increases in size, both absolutely and rela- 
tively to the size of the body, in the ascend- 
ing scale of mammals; 2. The period of hu- 
man infancy is a greatly prolonged one 
when compared with that of the lower ani- 
mals, and 3. The brain is the organ of the 
mind. 
y Let us consider briefly the significance of 
our first biological fact. The function of 
the cerebral hemispheres is deliberate, se- 
lective action; but the lower centres act 
automatically from habit and from present 
stimuli. The increasing size of the cere- 
brum means, therefore, the transfer of life 
from the instinctive to the rational basis. 
Man has not fewer instincts than the lower 
animals, but through ages upon ages of 
gradual ascent there has been a growth of 
the cerebral hemispheres which has added 
to his instincts a superinduced perfection— 
the ability to learn. The increased size of 
the cerebrum, therefore, means educability. 
A clear and attractive explanation of the 
evolutionary way in which the hemispheres 
became the seat of intelligent functioning 
has been given by Professor William James. 
‘*All nervous centres,’’ he says, ‘‘ have then, 
in the first instance, one essential function, 
that of intelligent action. They feel, and 
prefer one thing to another. Like all other 
organs, however, they evolve from: ancestor 
to descendant, and then evolution takes two 
directions, the lower centres passing down- 
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wards into more unhesitating automatism 
and the higher ones upward into larger 
intellectuality. Thus it may happen that 
those functions which can safely grow uni- 
form and fatal become least accompanied b 
mind, and that their organ, the spinal cord, 
becomes a more and more soulless machine, 
whilst on the contrary those functions which 
it benefits the animal to have adapted to 
delicate environing variations pass more 
and more to the hemispheres, whose ana- 
tomical structure and attendant conscious- 
ness grow more and more elaborate as 
zoblogical evolution proceeds.”’ 

But let us now turn to our second biolog- 
ical fact. The period of human infancy is 
longer than that of any other creature. In 
the lower forms of life, where birth is by 
partition of the parent, there is no infancy 
—the length of the period is reduced to zero. 
In some of the higher vertebrates the young 
cannot take care of themselves immediately 
after birth. An ourang-outang a month old 
has scarcely learned to walk. ‘‘ The period 
of infancy,’’ says Dr. Horne, ‘‘in savage life 
is years longer than in any lower mamma- 
lian life, and in civilized life the years of 
infancy are extended, in the estimation of 
medical jurisprudence to seven years, in the 
eyes of the law to eighteen and twenty-one 
usually for female and male respectively, 
and from the point of view of complete edu- 
cation to a quarter of a century or more.”’ 

What, we now ask, is the reason for this 
prolonged period of human infancy? Is it 
not because with the higher creatures it is 
impossible for all their desirable reactions 
to be organized at birth as instincts? Edu- 
cation, therefore, comes to the rescue and 
does, both consciously and unconsciously 
after birth, what nature does before birth— 
helps to adjust the creature to its environ- 
ment. Nature cahnot fully prepare man for 
his complex life in the pre-natal period, but 
all the adjustments, excepting the instinct- 
ive ones, must be learned in the post-natal 
period. And, as we have seen when con- 
sidering our first biological fact, just such 
learning is made possible by the increased 
capacity of the cerebral hemispheres. 

This wonderful period of infancy is a pe- 
riod of marvelous plasticity. The animal 
that has not a period of infancy needs no 
education, and, indeed, is incapable of re- 
ceiving it. Any animal that has such a 
period can, and should, be educated. In 
this respect man is unique. Horses and 
dogs, and even pigs, may be trained, but, 
strictly speaking, they cannot be educated. 

The significance of infancy for education 
has been set forth most lucidly by Nicholas 
Murray Butler. ‘‘The meaning,’* says Presi- 
dent Butler, ‘‘ of that period of helplessness 
or infancy lies, as I see it, at the bottom of 
any scientific and philosophical understand- 
ing of the part played by education in hu- 
man life. Infancy is a period of plasticity; 
it is a period of adjustment; it is a period of 
fitting the organism to its environment: 
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first, physical adjustment, and then adjust- 
ment on a far larger and broader scale. 
This fitting of the organism to its environ- 
ment on the larger and broader scale is the 
field of education.”’ 

The lamented Prof. John Fiske, with his 
usual force and clearness, has shown, too, 
that the prolonged period of infancy which 
is necessary to bring about these adjust- 
ments lies at the very foundation of the 
humany faculty, and therefore at the foun- 
dation of society and of all institutional life. 

From the biological, evolutionary point 
of view it is therefore plain that education 
is adjustment to environment. After the 
child’s adjustment has advanced far enough 
to render it physically and bodily independ- 
ent there should come the adjustment to 
what has happily been called our spiritual 
environment. It was President Butler, I 
think, who coined this phrase, and he has 
indicated the elements composing it. ‘‘ The 
child,” he says, ‘‘is entitled to his scien- 
tific inheritance, to his literary inheritance, 
to his zsthetic inheritance, to his institu- 
tional inheritance, and to his religious in- 
heritance.’’ 

Education, biologically considered, has 
been defined as adjustment to environment. 
But, without explanation, this is easily 
misunderstood. When we speak of an in- 
dividual adjusting himself to his physical 
environment it is natural, perhaps, to think 
of the environment as a constant, fixed, 
unchangeable thing. Must we take things 
just as we find them or can we change them 
and then adapt ourselves to them? Plainly 
there are some things in our physical envi- 
ronment that are constant and unchange- 
able. The laws that govern matter cannot 
be changed. We must adapt ourselves to 
gravitation and inertia P ny as they are. 
But we are not compelled to live in caves; 
we build houses for ourselves. Weare not 
forced to subsist on roots and berries; we 
cultivate our fields and fertilize them. We 
build mills, grind our grain, bake our bread, 
erect factories, and weave cloth to clothe the 


Then again, in adjusting ourselves to 
what has been called our spiritual environ- 
ment, are we adjusting ourselves to the 
changeless and the unchangeable? If we 
answer this in the affirmative we must as- 
sume that the race has already achieved 
perfect adjustment. Is it possible that we 
understand all the forces which condition 
human life, and have so utilized them that 
there is nothing left to be desired? Alas! 
alas! every phase of our life, physical, intel- 
lectual, ethical, cesthetic, political, moral, 
religious, pleads eloquently for better ad- 
justment. Much has been done, it is true, 
but the work of ages is still before the race. 

In the spiritual environment, as in the 
physical, there are forms, facts and ideals 
of changeless and priceless value. To these 
the schools will seek to make adjustment 
as nearly perfect as possible. But the 
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school must do more. It must arouse and 
nourish a spirit which, forgetting the things 
that are past, will press forward to higher 
planes of endeavor and service.  Adjust- 
ment to environment, then, means adjust- 
ment in a progressive way. In a word, 
education is not static; itis dynamic. The 
equilibrium is a moving one. 

Prof. N. V. O’Shea states the case re- 
specting progressive adjustment as follows: 
‘The housewife cooking just as her ances- 
tors did; the teacher applying formal and 
antiquated dogmas to every situation which 
arises in his school-room; the minister 
preaching a formal theology without refer- 
ence to the needs of the men and women 
who listen to him; the farmer planting his 
corn and potatoes on a certain day of the 
year, as tradition advises him to do, regard 
less of the season, the climate, the soil— 
such people have not the right attitude for 
the best adjustment to the world.’’ 

That the brain is the organ of the mind is 
our third biological fact. A man as great 
as Aristotle located the mental functions in 
the heart. Even to this day the heart, in 
common language, is the seat of the affec- 
tions, the emotions and the moral qualities. 
Four lines of evidence, however, the patho- 
logical, the anatomical, the vivisectional, 
and common experience, unite in proving 
the correlation of brain and wied. The 
profound significance of this scientific fact 
will be better understood when we consider 
some of the mistakes that have been made 
by those who thought that education con- 
sisted wholly in modifications in an imma- 
terial entity. ‘‘It was argued,’’ says Reu- 
ben Post Halleck, ‘‘that the immaterial 
never grew old, and that it could be trained 
as well at one time as at another—as well at 
fifty as at fifteen. From this mistaken no- 
tion arose such adages as ‘It is never too 
late to be what you might have been.’ It 
would be nearer the truth to say of any 
creature whose higher knowledge rests upon 
sensory foundations, or, in other words, 
upon modications in nerve cells, ‘It is 
always too late to be what you might have 
been.’ ”’ 

In the light of such statements from an 
eminent authority is it not plain that if 
brain-cells are allowed to pass the brief 
morning of their plasticity without being 
subjected to the proper stimuli or training 
they will never be fully developed? Are we 
not all prepared, in our own persons, to 
offer tangible, concrete evidence of failure 
to fully utilize the plastic period? Are 
there not numerous undeveloped spots in 
our brains? ‘There are,’’ says Prof. Hal- 
leck, ‘‘ between one and two hundred mil- 
lion cells in the brain, and there was prob- 
ably never a person who did not have sev- 
eral million undeveloped ones.’’ 

It is a well-established fact that in art 
most of the great creative minds have 
achieved fame not by representing impres- 
sions acquired after maturity had been at- 
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tained, or those derived from an environ- 
ment unfamiliar to them in youth, but with 
themes they loved in the teens and early 
twenties. 

Dr. Stanley Hall, commenting upon this 
fact, says, ‘‘This shows that the deepest and 
largest ees: are made during ado- 
lescence, which we know from other sources 
is most plastic and richest in memory pic- 
tures. Conversely, if enthusiasm for nature 
is not then engendered, the soul remains an 
alien and Philistine through life to all the 
higher raptures of art. Its holy spirit now 
knocks at the door of every heart, although 
its day of grace may be sinned away.”’ 

During the plastic period the nerve-cells 
should be made our life-long friends. They 
will then so guide us that we shall pro- 
nounce correctly, spell well, speak gram- 
matically, and, speaking generally, habitu- 
ally make correct responses to the demands 
of life. If our nerve-cells are not our friends 
there is great danger that they will become 
our relentless enemies, for the habituation 
of nerve matter to continue responding in 
the ways in which it has been early trained 
has its dark side as well as its bright one. 
A simple illustration will make our mean- 
ing clearer. A man who had become wealthy, 
and who wished to enter educated society, 
had in his plastic period learned to say: 
‘*He done wrong; They set down and rested; 
Icould have went.’’ Early associations had 
trained his motor mechanism of speech to 
say such things. He paid teachers liberally 
to instruct him in the right forms, and in 
time he was able to write them out cor- 
rectly. But when warmed in conversation 
the brain-cells governing the vocal muscles 
worked automatically in their old, well- 
worn channels. True, he was conscious of 
his errors, but only after the fatal words had 
been spoken. The brain-cells in his third 
left frontal convolution were, sad to say, 
not his friends, but his enemies. 

Plasticity begins with life, and probably 
reaches its maximum at about eighteen 
— of age. Few men after passing thirty 

earn to speak a foreign tongue without 
accent. Such cases can, of course, be cited, 
but they are exceptional. The fibers of as- 
sociation in the brain increase in number 
until we reach, approximately, thirty-three, 
after which few persons do much hard work 
in absolutely new subjects. After this pe- 
riod the tendency is to labor in our own 
chosen and early-worked fields. 

It is well for educators to emphasize these 
facts, for there seems to be a somewhat gen- 
eral impression that there is plenty of time 
for beginning the work of education. There 
is much in the study of the plastic period 
and the central nervous system to call to 
mind the adage which declares that ‘‘ By 
the street of By-and-by one arrives at the 
house of Never.’’ And the truth of the 


adage applies with as much force to the 
moral life as it does to the intellectual. 
While it is probably true that one after 
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passing thirty or thirty-three rarely makes 
valuable conquests in totally new fields, we 
must beware against anges that men 
in later years are incapable of accomplish- 
ing great things. At sixty, seventy, and 
even eighty, men often do remarkable work, 
but investigation will probably show that 
the foundations of such work were laid by 
ee | development during the plastic 
period. 

The prolonged pone’ of human infancy 
is plainly designed to be utilized for educa- 
tional purposes. Moreover, to continue the 
training of the nervous system through 
youth actually lengthens perceptibly the 
period of plasticity. How rudely, then, do 
parents reject nature’s ouevdine ifts 
when they take mere children from school 
and send them to the factory or the store 
that they may earn a little bread for the 
family! Is this not a form of gaining the 
world and losing the soul of the child? 

Admitting, as is manifest to all, that from 
the biological point of view education con- 
sists in modifications of the central nervous 
system, we naturally desire to know just 
what effect education produces upon the 
nerve cells of the brain. What education 
can do for the brain is thus stated by Dr. 
Horne: ‘‘ Without exceeding the limits of 
conservative estimate in this largely unex- 
plored matter, it is safe to say that educa- 
tion can develop and strengthen the nervous 
tissue of the brain; can make new nervous 
connections and wear deeper old ones; can 
awaken the unawakened nerve cells of the 
brain, and can through the formation of 
habit set the mind free for new action and 
thought; in short, education can make the 
brain approximately as efficient an organ as 
it is capable of becoming.”’ 

Is it possible, then, for one, through edu- 
cation to become anything he chooses—a 
mathematician, a musician, a scientist, a 
linguist? Can the brain be born again 
through education? ‘‘Certainly,’”’ says 
Prof. Halleck, ‘‘no one who understands a 
very little of the theory of heredity can 
make such a claim. All students admit that 
the circle of freedom is not infinite in ex- 
tent. We are all sadly conscious of the fact 
that we are circumscribed. No human be- 
ing can defy the laws of his existence and 
organization; but although the circle of his 
freedom is small, it is large enough to re- 

uire several life-times to develop to the 
ullest extent all his natural capacities. 
Along his own line he can become a better 
or a worse man. If the requisite means for 
training and developing the nervous system 
are not forthcoming early in life, even the 
possible genius may never develop a frac- 
tion of his earliest possibilities.”’ 

We have in this paper endeavored to pre- 
sent a few biological phases of the problem 
of education. Perhaps it may be thought 
that too much emphasis has been placed 
upon the statement that education consists 
in modifications of the central nervous sys- 
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tem. It may seem to some that the view is 
wholly materialistic. The paper does not 
intend to present such a view. Behind all 
brain action, but closely connected there- 
with, it is highly probable that there exists 
an immaterial agent. Education is, doubt- 
less, something more than modifications in 
the nervous system, but it is also true that 
without these modifications no human be- 
ing can be educated. 

May not the environment of which we 
speak so a adjustment to which 
constitutes education, be regarded as God? 
In the language of an educational philoso- 
pher, ‘‘ Science, reached by the intellect of 
man, is the thought of God in the world ; 
art, reached by the emotions of man, is the 
feeling of God in the world, and volition, as 
expressed through the will of man, is the 
plan of God in the world.” 

Adjustment to an infinite environment, 
however, cannot be made in man’s brief life 
here. An eternity is required for such ad- 
justment. Does it appear that man has a 
capacity for infinite growth? Philosophy 
gives an affirmative answer. Would it not 
then be an irrational universe if in it a pro- 
cess like education, so auspiciously begun 
yet demanding unending time for its con- 
summation, should be rudely cut off with- 
out conclusion? Either the universe is 
irrational, or man, from a broad educational 
view, not to mention others, is destined for 
an endless life. 


Supt. Samuel Andrews, of Pittsburgh, 
offered the following, which was unani- 
mously adopted : 


To his Excellency, Samuel W. Pennypacker, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, 


Dear Sir: At the meeting of the city and 
borough Superintendents of the State of 
Pennsylvania, held in Harrisburg, Feb. 7 
and 8, 1905, the following was unanimously 
adopted ! 

That Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, is deserving of 
our highest praise and commendation for 
the able and wise manner in which he has 
administered the affairs of his office ; and it 
is with pride that we refer to his high stand- 
ing in the educational councils of the United 
States. 

The schools of the State have prospered 
under his wise administration and guidance 
and we as school officers feel that his reap- 
pointment to the office he now holds would 
ensure the continuance of the harmonious 
and prosperous conditions of school affairs 
now existing in the commonwealth. 

We respectfully petition you to appoint 
Hon. Nathan C. Schaeffer as Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and assure you 
that by so doing you will not only give due 
recognition to an able and faithful officer, 
but your action will receive the endorsement 
of all connected with the school affairs of 
the State and especially of his co-workers 
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in the cause of education who for years have 
followed his leadership, and delight to do 
honor to a worthy chief. 
Very respectfully yours, 
W. W. RuPERT, President, 
T. D. Sensor, Secretary, 
From the Department of City and Borough 

Superintendents of the State Educational 
Association. 





THE Department met again at two 
o’clock, at which time the Chair appointed 
the following committees : 

On Resolutions—Supts. J. M. Coughlin, 
Wilkes-Barre; John Morrow, Allegheny; 
Daniel Fleisher, Columbia; D. A. Harman, 
Hazleton. 

On Nominations—Supts. L. E. McGinnes, 
Steelton; Chas. Lose, Williamsport; Grant 
Norris, Braddock. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF SEVEN: 


The report of the Committee on Course 
of Study was the business of the after- 
noon. It was presented by the chairman 
of the committee, J. M. Berkey, of Johns- 
town. This report and the discussion 
which followed will be given first place 
in the next issue of Zhe Journal. It has 
already been published in pamphlet form 
and is omitted here to make room for edi- 
torial and official matter that must appear 
in the present number. 





TUESDAY EVENING. 





HE members of the Department were 
very agreeably entertained by the 
High School Orchestra and Glee Club, 
who rendered a number of selections 
when the convention re-assembled at 
7:45 p. m. Miss Bertha B. Herring, 
teacher of elocution in the high school, 
recited the Death of Sidney Calton, from 
Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities, and a 
humorous selection entitled Travers’ 
First Ride. 
Dr. R. K. Buehrle was called on tc 
read a paper upon 


THE GENESIS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS’ CONVENTION. 


That city and borough superintendents 
form a class by themselves, and have spe- 
cial interests and difficulties best considered 
discussed and acted on in meetings or con- 
ventions of their own, was recognized by 
that eminently practical educator and 
master of organization, Dr. J. P. Wicker- 
sham, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Pennsylvania, in the superintendents’ 
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convention called to meet at Harrisburg, 
July 20, 1871. The meeting was held in the 
room of the School Department, presided 
over by Dr. Wickersham, and Supt. Jones, 
of Erie, was appointed Secretary. A com- 
mittee of seven, of which Supt. Luckey, of 
Pittsburg, was chairman, was appointed to 
prepare questions for the examination of 
teachers, each member being directed to 
prepare twenty-five on the subjects as- 
signed, which were as follows: Supt.Luckey, 
arithmetic; Supt. Jones, orthography and 
grammar; Supt. Hall, of Meadville, geog- 
raphy; Supt. Shelley, of York, reading; 
Supt. Horne, of Williamsport, theory and 
practice of teaching; Supt. Burns, of Har- 
risburg, history; Supt. Miller, of Altoona, 
general information. Among the resolu- 
tions passed were the following : 


1. Resolved, That we effect a permanent or- 
— by electing a President and Secretary 

or the ensuing year. 

The officers under the permanent organi- 
zation were: President, D.S. Burns, of Har- 
risburg, and Secretary, H. S. Jones, of Erie. 

2. Resolved, That a committee be appointed 
to collect and publish the schedules of study of 
the several cities and boroughs of the State 
having superintendents. 


Committee, Supts. 
Hawker, of Hyde Park. 

3. Resolved, That a committee be appointed 
to prepare and present a plan for grading cer- 
tificates of teachers. 

Committee, Supts. Luckey, Shelley, Hall. 

4. Resolved, That a committee be appointed 
to prepare blanks for statistics for the use of 
city and borough superintendents, to be sub- 
mitted to the State Superintendent. 


Committee, Supt. Patterson, of Pottsville; 
Supt. Cottingham, of Easton, and Supt. 
Collins, of Wilkes-Barre. 

5. Resolved, That the city and borough super- 
intendents hold a meeting during a session of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association 
at Williamsport. 


No report appears of this meeting at Wil- 
liamsport, if any was held, nor of any work 
done by the committee appointed; but the 
next meeting of county, city and borough 
superintendents was held in connection 
with the State Teachers’ Association, in 
Philadelphia, in 1872, Supt. Wickersham in 
the chair, and Supt. A. N. Raub, of Lock 
Haven, serving as secretary. As the city 
and borough superintendents did not meet 
as a distinctive body, no further notice need 
be taken of this convention here. 

The next meeting of city superintend- 


Horne, Jones and 


ents, named a ‘‘conference,’’ was called by 
Supt. Wickersham to meet at Harrisburg, 
May 20, 1873. Thesubjects discussed were : 
Grades and Courses of Study; Preparing 
Teachers; Examinations and Visitations; 
Reports to the School Department, and 
School Attendance. 


For the resolutions 
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passed, see Pennsylvania School Fournal for 
July, 1873, page 27. 

The Department of Public Instruction 
designated the next convention of city and 
borough superintendents ‘‘ the first meetin 
of; these officers as a distinct body,’’ an 
called it to meet at Harrisburg, April 24 and 
25, 1877. It was addressed by Gov. Hart- 
ranft, and presided over by Supt. J. P. Wick- 
ersham, Supt. Shelley acting as secretary. 
A business committee, consisting of Supts. 
Luckey, Buehrle and Keith, was appointed. 
Eighteen superintendents were present and 
six absent. As the proceedings of this 
meeting are very fully given in the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal for June, 1877, pages 
415-427, no more need be said here. 

The next county, city and borough super- 
intendents’ meeting was held in January, 
1882, in the city of Reading. It consisted 
of those east of the Alleghanies; those west 
of the mountains had been called to meet 
at Alleghany City. Both meetings were 
called by Dr. E. E. Higbee, who had been 
appointed Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to succeed Dr. Wickersham in 1881. As 
this was a meeting of all superintendents, 
and not of city and borough superintendents 
only, this notice of it will suffice. The 
next, similarly constituted and held at Wil- 
liamsport, 1883, also calls for no further 
notice. 

It was in January, 1883, that the idea of 
having a distinct organization known as 
the convention of city and borough super- 
intendents of eastern Pennsylvania began 
to be urged by the writer, who found a 
strong supporter in Supt. L. O. Foose, of 
Harrisburg, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing correspondence : 

HARRISBURG, /am, 18, 1883. 
Supt. R. K. BUEHRLE. 

Dear Sir: I am ready to join in a call for a 
meeting of superintendents as you suggest. I 
have proposed the same thing on several occa- 
sions within the past three years, and presume 
the time is at hand when the advantages of 
such a meeting are felt. It ought, I think, to 
include the city and borough superintendents 
of acertain portion of the State, say all south 
of the northern limits of Schuylkill and North- 
ampton counties, and east of the Susquehanna, 
including York county, or perhaps a less terri- 
tory. That is a matter of little concern to me; 
it is the practical results that I am after. I 
spoke to Dr. Higbee about the probabilities of a 
convention of superintendents this winter from 
all parts of the State. He said the calling of 
such a convention would depend upon the turn 
school legislation would take, and if found 
necessary to call such a convention, it would 
not be held for some months to come. The 
coast is clear, and I am ready for a call to- 
morrow. Thesooner the better. My busy sea- 
son commences about April, when it will be 
impossible to give the matter much, if any, 
time or attention. There ought to be a self- 
constituted committee to arrange a programme 
and shape up the work to some extent. The 
place of meeting will depend somewhat upon 
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the size of the territory. I will furnish a room 
or two for the occasion if thought best to meet 
here. If any step is to be taken towards legis- 
lation this would be a convenient place. I 
leave it to the wish of the majority concerned. 
I shall be pleased to hear further on the sub- 
ject. The shortest way to find how it will take 
will be to go atitat once. Dr. Higbee thought 
it would be a very good thing to do. 
Yours truly, L. O. FOOSE. 


HARRISBURG, /am, 30, 1883. 
Supt. R. K. BUEHRLE. 

My Dear Sir: Your favor of the 29th re- 
ceived and contents noted. All right except 
date. Since I wrote you, I have ascertained 
that the National Association of Superintend- 
ents meets at Washington, Feb. 21st. Some of 
the superintendents of the district we have 
mapped out are in the habit of attending the 
national meeting. I had thought of doing so 
myself. I knew of this meeting, but was under 
the impression that it would not be called until 
late in March. I made inquiry concerning it 
before I last wrote you, but could obtain noth- 
ing reliable. If it will be inconvenient to 
change to some other date, issue the call as you 
have it, and I will make my arrangements to be 
present. A week or two later under the cir- 
cumstances might perhaps be better, and yet 
none of the superintendents might wish to 
attend the Washington meeting. You might 
insert a small slip with your circular stating 
that the National Association will meet that 
week, and also asking whether another time 
would be more convenient. Another date 
might be given on the slip, and the meeting 
then announced by a card on the date most 
satisfactory to the majority who reply to your 
circular. I make this only as a suggestion. 
Any arrangement will be satisfactory to me that 
will set the thing a-going. Any assistance I 
can render in this work will be cheerfully 
given. I shall be glad to hear from you at any 
time in reference to your success in the enter- 
prise. If you prefer sending out your circular 
without any allusion to the Washington meet- 
ing, it will be all right. 

Very respectfully, L. O. Fooss. 

The following questionaire, accompanied 
by a circular explaining the objects of the 
meeting, was mice a prepared and 
mailed to the superintendents included in 
the territory agreed om: 1. What is your 
name? 2. Will you attend? 3. What sub- 
jects do you desire to have discussed? 4. 
Whom do you suggest as the proper persons 
to read papers on these subjects as the bases 
of subsequent discussion? 5. On what sub- 
jects are you willing to read a paper as a 

asis for discussion? 6. What subjects for 
legislation do you desire to propose? 

Replies to query No. 2, namely, ‘‘ Will 
you attend?’’ were received from West 
Chester, Shenandoah, York, Reading, Leb- 
anon, Pottsville, Norristown, and Allen- 
town, as follows: Supts. Shelley, Baer and 
Nitrauer answered yes; Supt. Starkweather 
‘‘approved,’’ but could not come; Supt. 
Bartch ‘‘could not say at present ;’’ Supt. 
Gotwals ‘‘ would like to attend, but cannot 
Say positively whether or not I can attend 
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at that time;’’ Supt. Landis ‘‘ hoped to be 
able to go,’’ and Supt. Patterson, ‘‘ will at- 
tend any convention called by our Superin- 
tendent, Dr. E. E. Higbee, and try to take 
part in any subject that may be up for dis- 
cussion;’’ Supt.. Foster, ‘‘should the State 
Superintendent make a call as heretofore, I 
should feel it my duty to respond in spite 
of inconvenience; otherwise I could not 
promise to make the trip to Harrisburg.”’ 


HARRISBURG, Fed. 12, 1883. 
Supt. R. K. BUEHRLE. 

My Dear Sir: Your favor of the roth ult. 
(probably inst.) came to hand this p.m. I 
have thought over the matter considerably 
since, and incline to the opinion that it will 
be scarcely feasible to go on with the meeting, 
since so few have given definite assurance of be- 
ing present if it is called. The number (five or 
six) will be so small, and the range of territory 
covered so limited, that I much fear those who 
come will not feel that they have been compen- 
sated for the time lost and the money expended. 

We will not be able to get that range of views 
and experience on the subjects under discussion 
that a larger attendance would insure. Some 
of the few who have signified a willingness to 
be present may be detained, and thus the meet- 
ing may be unsatisfactory, if not a failure. If 
we had the assurance of ten or twelve, the pros- 
pects of a successful meeting would be very fair. 

There are other considerations that are not 
without weight in the matter: 1. A number of 
the subjects spoken of for legislation are already 
embodied in bills before the legislature, as the 
matter of substituting an examination by the 
State authorities for the duties performed by 
the present committee appointed or elected by 
county institutes, etc. Another authorizing 
any city institute, in cities of third class, to 
elect its own committee on permanent certifi- 
cates, etc. This can be amended to apply to 
cities of fourth class. 2. The legislature has 
decided not to consider any bills presented after 
this week. 3. But little if anything can be 
done for legislation by a small meeting at this 
late date. More can be done by working upon 
the members of the different districts through 
home influence by superintendents, teachers 
and others. 4. In all probability but a small 
portion of members will be here at that time, as 
the only business for Feb. 22d will be the ob- 
servance of the day by a joint convention of 
both houses, which will be confined almost en- 
tirely to the patriotic. 5. The School Depart- 
ment will likely be closed on that day. Supt. 
Houck remarked to-day that he thought they 
would declare it a holiday. Dr. Higbee talks 
of going to Washington. Taking all things 
into consideration, the outlook is not at all 
promising. It looks to me as though a meeting 
under these auspices would consist of nothing 
more than a quiet talk of half a dozen, or a less 
number, of superintendents on the subjects pre- 
sented without being able to exert much in- 
fluence upon our own work or that of legisla- 
tion, or of receiving much, if any, assistance 
from without. 

Under the circumstances I do not feel like 
urging superintendents to come here at the sac- 
rifice of time and money when the indications 
are that it will be more or less of a failure, be- 
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cause of a lack of hearty co-operation by more 
superintendents. I think it would be better, 
much as I desire a meeting, to dispense with it 
now, and work up a stronger sentiment in its 
favor. I would not like to see it nipped in the 
bud, for there is much promise in a series of 
meetings of this kind in many ways, but I feel 
that the nature and importance of such a meet- 
ing has not been fully understood by some who 
have made inquiries at the School Department 
concerning the one proposed. The quandary 
with some is why it was not called by the De- 
partment, showing, of course, that they have 
not caught the spirit of the matter. There is 
room for missionary work. Nothing will be 
lost by waiting, if need be, until fall, or until 
more will see and feel, as I trust we do, on 
the subject. I hope that I do not disappoint 
you in taking this view of the situation, or lead 
you to think that 1am about to abandon the 
undertaking. I see too much in it to do this, 
and am only desirous to inaugurate the move- 
ment under more favorable auspices. 

I have been much pleased with the subjects 
named in the programme you present, and will 
keep them fresh until we get a chance at them. 

Unless I receive a very strong remonstrance 
from you to the contrary by return mail, I will 
send cut cards to those, to whom you have 
written, on the 15th, stating that the meeting 
has been postponed. There isa possibility that 
several meetings of superintendents will be 
held during the sessions of the State Teachers’ 
Association, when the subject can be worked 
up more thoroughly, and doubtless more to the 
satisfaction of all, if we do not succeed in get- 
ting under headway sooner. 

Yours very truly, L. O. Foose. 

So then the meeting was not held, and 
missionary work was prosecuted. It was 
found that it was necessary to overcome the 
reluctance to attenda meeting not called by 
the department, as though to do so implied 
a slight to it, as can be read between the 
lines in the replies quoted. Five years later 
another effort was made after some corre- 
spondence between the writer and the super- 
intendent of Harrisburg, as may be seen by 
the following letter : 


HARRISBURG, /an'y 19, 1888. 
Dear Sir: All right. What length of time 
do you think will be necessary? That would 
better be in the notice. Also a few subjects for 
consideration. We are now interested in the 
best means of ascertaining what pupils should 
be promoted from one grade to another, and 
how to determine this with the least waste of 
time and labor. If nothing unforseen hinders, 

I will be there. Yours, 
L. O. Foose. 


The following call was now issued : 


LANCASTER, Pa., Jan. 21, 1888. 
SuprT. . 

You are cordially invited to attend a meeting 
of city and borough superintendents of eastern 
Pennsylvania at the office of the City Superin- 
tendent of Lancaster, Jan. 26, 1888. The pro- 
ceedings will begin at 10 a.m .2p. m. and 7 
p.m. The following topics will be discussed 
unless otherwise directed by the meeting: 
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1. The superintendent’s part in the examina- 
tion of the schools. 

2. How can pupils’ qualifications for promo- 
tion be ascertained with the least injury to the 
schools,and the smallest waste of time and labor? 

3. What can the superintendent do to pro- 
mote the intellectual growth of the teachers? 

4. City teachers’ meetings and institutes. 

5. City training schools for applicants and 
teachers. 

6. Desirable modifications in city school 
systems. Very respectfully yours, 

L. O. FoosE, Supt. Harrisburg. 
R. K. BUEHRLE, Supt. Lancaster. 


The superintendents of Williamsport, 
West Chester, Bristol, Chester, Chambers- 
burg, Easton, Bradford, Philadelphia and 
Ashland sent regrets. and so on the ap- 
pointed day Supts. Foose of Harrisburg, 
Shelley of York, Gotwals of Norristown, 
Harpel of Shamokin, Balentine of Mahanoy 
City, Hoffman of Columbia, and Buehrle of 
Lancaster, met at the appointed time and 
place. Supt. Buehrle was called to the 
chair, and Supt. Foose was elected secre- 
tary. A full report was made for the col- 
umns of 7he Pennsylvania School Journal, 
and will be found on pages 337-339 of vol- 
ume 36. 

The number of superintendents in attend- 
ance was small, partly because there was a 
terrific snow storm during the night of 
January 25-26, which greatly increased the 
difficulty of travel. Nevertheless, the meet- 
ing though small was interesting and profit- 
able, and ‘‘ at the close of the afternoon ses- 
sion a permanent organization was effected 
by electing Supt. Buehrle as president and 
Supt. Foose as secretary. This association 
shall include all city and borough superin- 
tendents east of the Alleghany mountains. 
It was further ordered that the next meeting 
be held at Harrisburg the second week in 
January, 1889, and that the president and 
secretary shall constitute an executive com- 
mittee to prepare a programme for the meet- 
ing.’’ 

4 November the writer received the fol- 
lowing letter, which explains why no meet- 
ing was held in January, 1889, as ordered : 


HARRISBURG, /Vov. 28, 1888. 
Supt. R. K. BUEHRLE. 

My Dear Sir: You will see by minutes of 
meeting of City Superintendents held last Jan- 
uary that another meeting was ordered for 
second week in January, 1889. You will see by 
minutes of meeting of County and City Super- 
intendents, held April, 1888, that a resolution 
was adopted asking the Department to call] an- 
other meeting during the current year. I asked 
Mr. Stewart, of the Department, when this 
meeting will be held, and he said no time had 
been agreed upon, but he thought the best time 
would be as soon as possible after the county 
institutes were over, which will likely place the 
meeting sometime in February. 

If any steps are to be taken looking towards 
legislation, the meeting should be held about 
the time the legislature settles down to work. 
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If held about February, could not our meeting 
be postponed until that time? Our men could 
remain a day or two longer than the county 
superintendents if necessary, and thus save 
traveling expense, and at the same time insure 
a full meeting. What think you on the sub- 
ject? If held second week in January, it is 
time to be getting up a programme, etc. 
Yours truly, L. O. Foose. 


An effort was made to interest a larger 
number of superintendents in July, 1889, at 
Altoona, with the result stated in the fol- 
lowing communication : 


HARRISBURG, JVov. I9, 1889. 
Supt. R. K. BUEHRLE. 

Dear Sir: In looking over my diary a short 
time since I noticed the minute of a meeting of 
‘City Superintendents held at Altoona, at which 
a meeting of said superintendents was ordered 
for Harrisburg, December 30, and that yourself, 
Supt. Balentine and I were authorized to pre- 
pare a programme and make arrangements for 
the meeting. . 

I inquired at the Department on the hill 
when a meeting of superintendents was likely 
to be called, and was told that scarcely before 
spring, at least not until sometime after the 
holidays. If our meeting is to be held, it is 
time to be getting ready. It was the wish that 
a number of subjects be discussed, and that 
these be opened or stated somewhat in detail by 
different persons. 

I have not written to Mr. Balentine, and he 
doubtless knows nothing of his appointment on 
the committee of arrangements. - I will write to 
him to-day and ascertain what he thinks of go- 
ing on with the meeting regardless of the one 
to be called by the Department in the spring. 
The traveling expenses of those from a distance 
and board here is the only thing that makes me 
hesitate about asking them to attend this meet- 
ing, when the Department will ask them to 
attend another a few months later, but if they 
are willing to do it, I do not know any reason 
why they should not have the opportunity. I 
will assist in getting up the programme, but I 
think the call of the meeting should come 
from yourself and Supt. Balentine, and I think 
the superintendents ought to be notified of the 
probability of another meeting. 

Please let me know in a day or two what you 
think ought to be done. I have a cyclostyle, 
and can prepare any circulars found necessary 
in a few hours’ time. Whatever is done ought 
to be done within a few days, that there be no 
necessity for excuses for want of time. 

Yours very truly, L. O. Foose. 


But less than a month after this commun- 
ication Dr. Higbee had passed quietly away, 
and it was therefore not deemed advisable 
to proceed with the meeting in January. 
Then in pursuance of the call of Dr. Waller, 
Dr. Higbee’s successor, the county, city, 
borough and —— superintendents of 
Pennsylvania assembled in Philadelphia, 
February, 1891, ‘‘and in the morning of the 
very first day the following call was circu- 
lated among the city and borough officers : 

“The undersigned believing that an as- 
sociation of city and borough superintend- 
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ents would be of great advantage to all con- 
cerned, hereby invite all such officers to 
meet in this room at the close of the morn- 
ing session for the purpose of taking the 
initiatory steps to effect an organization. 

‘“‘R. K. Buehrle, Samuel A. Baer, M. S. 
Booz, W. H. Hockenberry, L. E. McGinnes, 
Jos. H. Jones, C. F. Foster, H. F. Leister, 
C. D. Bogart, Wm. F. Harpel, S. H. Hoff- 
man, W. W. Cottingham, S. E. Shull, Owen 
R. Wilt, F. M. Bulloch, R. M. Streeter, A. 
D. Colgrove. 

‘‘The convention having adjourned, the 
city and borough officers assembled, and 
were called to order by Dr. Buehrle, who 
read the call.’’ 

A temporary organization was effected by 
electing Supt. W. W. Cottingham, of Eas- 
ton, president, and Supt. L. O. Foose, of 
Harrisburg, secretary. Supts. Buehrle and 
Streeter were appointed a committee to re- 
port a plan for a permanent organization, 
which was unanimously adopted, and the 
permanent officers chosen were: President, 
W. W. Cottingham; Vice-President, R. M. 
Streeter; Secretary, L. O. Foose; Executive 
Committee, R. K. Buehrle, G. W. Phillips, 
R. M. Streeter. 

Subsequently the President and the Exec- 
utive Committee issued their call for a 
meeting at Harrisburg, April 30 and May 1, 
1891. With this meeting, of which the pro- 
ceedings are given in full in the Penmsyl- 
vania School Journal for June, 1891, pages 
514 to 535, this history naturally comes to 
a close, for although the existence of the 
city and borough superintendents was still 
threatened through the indifference of some 
officers, there was always interest taken by 
a sufficient number to make its annual as- 
semblies important, and to-day we rejoice in 
having a vigorous organization second to 
none of its kind in the Union. 


After the reading of this paper the De- 
partment adjourned. 


-— 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





HE Superintendents joined with the 
pupils of the high school in their de- 


votional exercises. The spirited singing, 
the devotional rendering of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the elegant pointing in the 
responsive reading, made these exercises 
inspiring and helpful. A new feature, 
on which the school is to be congratu- 
lated, is their orchestra, which assisted in 
leading the singing. 

Principal Downs invited Supts. Mor- 
row, of Allegheny, and Coughlin, of 
Wilkes Barre, to address the school. 
Supt. Morrow on being introduced spoke 
as follows: 

This to me is a great inspiration. It 
is what we call the hope of the country. 
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I feel quite sure that we are not mistaken 
when we behold such an audience as 
this, so exact in their movements and so 
well-behaved. Indeed, it almost startles 
me when I think of the opportunities 
offered to young people when I was a 
boy in comparison with these that are 
offered to you. When I was a boy we 
had almost no high schools in Pennsyl- 
vania. Indeed I may add that we had 
almost no public schools. What little 
education we got was in private schools 
and we had to pay for it; and as many 
boys did not have very much with which 
to pay their education was correspond- 
ingly short. There are two or three 
things that I would like to call your at- 
tention to in the few minutes in which I 
speak to you, and one is that I should 
like every boy and girl to aim to be a 
thinker. There is nothing that this 
country needs more at the present time 
than thinkers. We ought to get as far 
away from the habits and customs of the 
‘heathen Chinee’’ as possible. On the 
Pacific coast the proportion of Chinese is 
very large. They do all or nearly all of 
the domestic work there. It is found 
that while the Chinaman has a pattern 
he can do good work, but take the pattern 
away and he can do little because he does 
not think enough. Another point Ishould 
like to urge you to consider is the need of 
your acquiring in some way or other the 
ability to speak and write the English 
language with correctness, clearness, 
fluency, force and elegance. It may be 
a matter of surprise to you to hear that 
not one in every fifty thousand of Eng- 
lish-speaking people can do this. I have 
had the privilege of listening to all or 
nearly all of the good speakers and writ- 
ers of my day, and I have found this 
statement to be true. Charles Sumner 
was an elegant writer, but he was not a 
finished speaker. I heard him deliver 
three lectures. They were elegantly 
written, and very entertaining and in- 
structive, but they were not well read. 
Horace Greeley, one of the greatest edi- 
tors New York has ever had, was a great 
writer, but he could not speak. Edward 
Everett was a finished writer and speaker, 
as was Theodore Tilton. I might speak 
of many others, such as Dr. Holmes, who 
have distinguished themselves as writers 
but not as speakers. These thoughts 
then I would like to urge upon you. 
1. Do your own thinking. Do not con- 
cur with the thoughts of others unless 
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you are satisfied they are right. 2. Re- 
solve that you will never rest until you 
can speak and write the English lan- 
guage with correctness, clearness, flu- 
ency, force and elegance. 

Supt. Coughlin suggested that the aim 
of our educational institutions should be 
to do the greatest good for the greatest 
number of pupils; that the most import- 
ant period of school life is between the 
ages of twelve and twenty, and that each 
American boy and girl is a sovereign, and 
must be educated as such. In this con- 
nection he referred to Tourgee’s ‘‘Letters 
to a King,’’ which he said ought to be 
read by everyone. He urged that the 
schools of the country should be positive 
factors in the culture of the community, 
explaining that by culture he did not 
mean the ability to criticize a work of. 
art or a literary production, but what 
might be called good-breeding, by which 
he meant not necessarily a code of man- 
ners, but a broad outlook and a generous 
view of life. He heartily endorsed the 
remarks of Supt. Morrow, and illustrated 
the value of felicitous expression by some 
beautiful and humorous illustrations. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED. 


The Chair at this time appointed the 
following a committee to secure an ap- 
propriation of fifty dollars from the State 
Association to defray the expenses of the 
Committee on Research: Supts. J. M. 
Berkey and R. T. Adams. 


INDIVIDUAL VS. CLASS INSTRUCTION 


was the subject of the paper by Supt. 
Henry Pease, of Titusville, which here 
follows : 

Periodically, there appears in the peda- 
gogical world some wonderful scheme 
which is heralded by its advocates as a 
— for all the ills of the school room, 

nown and unknown. Some of these have 
no merit, and soon interest only the one 
who made the startling discovery. Others 

ssess real worth, and after the chaff has 

een sifted out, there is left something of 
value which remains as a part of our work- 
ing material. Could we trace all educa- 
tional improvements to their origin, we 
might be surprised to find how many of 
them had their beginnings in somebody’s 
hobby. The hobby, as such, died, but 
that which led to its becoming a hobby sur- 
vived. 

There has recently been some newspaper 
discussion of the so-called Batavia System 
of Individual Instruction. The name is un- 
fortunate, for it gives the pie nay aw of a 
necessary reorganization in order to test the 
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idea. Again, the claims of its friends have 
been so extravagant as to frighten us. 
Most of us have had experience with cure- 
alls, or have seen the discomfiture of those 
who tried them. Were we toaccept the pub- 
lished statements with reference to this 
system, we would be driven to the conclu- 
sion that we are hopelessly behind the pro- 
cession. It has been claimed that this plan 
removes all necessity for applying pressure 
of any sort to pupils ; that it furnishes all 
needed stimulus; that it results in all pupils 
being promoted regularly at the proper 
time, there being no left-overs; that it 
eventuates in all the children falling in love 
with their teachers, and all the teachers 
reciprocating: in fact, that it makes a para- 
dise of school, cherubs of children, and 
archangels of teachers. This were a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished for. But, 
alas, there is a reason to doubt the accuracy 
of the picture. Such a condition may exist 
somewhere, but if anyone has seen it in 
actual operation I will gladly give way to 
him in this discussion. 

However, let us for a time ignore the im- 
possible claims of the enthusiastic advocates 
of the plan. Let us make all necessary 
allowance for the inaccuracies of newspaper 
articles; and then let us try to see if we can 
get help from the scheme. Let us raise the 
question whether, after all, we cannot wisely 
give more time to individuals and less to 
class exercises, for that is the gist of the 
whole matter. If by so doing, we can help 
the slow and the diffident children, without 
rendering the work less valuable to the 
others, we shall be the — by the ex- 
periment. Theory is of little account here. 
We must determine by experience in school 
room whether such modification of existing 
methods is practicable or only visionary. 

The Batavia schools are carrying on this 
work in practically two forms. First, in a 
few large rooms containing more pupils than 
one teacher can possibly manage with suc- 
cess. Insuch rooms there are two teachers. 
One of them gives her entire time to conduct- 
ing class exercises ; the other gives her en- 
tire time to working with individuals. Sec- 
ond, in rooms of ordinary size with the usual 
number of pupils. Such teachers devote 
half of their time to class exercises and half 
to individual work. I might remark that a 
large majority of the teachers at Batavia are 
following the latter plan. Only a few rooms 
have two teachers. While the teacher is 
working with individuals, the grade as a 
whole has a study period, the teacher call- 
ing to her desk such pupils as she has found 
are in need of her attention. It is not 
simply individual instruction: it is indi- 
vidual instruction, individual recitation, 
and individual study. 

After I visited the Batavia schools in 
October, 1903, we began to experiment with 
the plan in the schools of Titusville. Un- 
desirable as it is to discuss an educational 
question from the standpoint of the schools 
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where one is working, I am compelled to 
waive all such considerations and present 
this matter in the ._~ of our experience: 
it is all the light I have except the mere 
theory and what I saw at Batavia. 

We have never tried the plan of two 
teachers in a room. Our grades were 
not crowded and we had no excuse 
for the experiment. I might remark in 
passing, that in my opinion, the best 
work I ever saw in progress with two teach- 
ers working in the same room, I saw at 
Batavia. But it would seem to me very un- 
fortunate to find it necessary to put so many 
pupils in a room as to require the services 
of two teachers. Were I driven to such an 
expedient, I do not hesitate to say that, 
jolgleg from what I saw, I would prefer 
that only one of them hear recitations at a 
time. Nor did we arrange our programmes 
so as to give half of the time to individual 
work. It was first necessary to learn how 
to do this work economically. And it was 
a matter of no little surprise to some of the 
teachers to learn how unskilled they were 
in teaching one child by himself. This was 
especially true of the younger teachers. So 
accustomed have we become to handling 
children in groups that we may be in danger 
of losing the art of managing the individual. 
Much might be said along this line if time 

rmitted. It is well worth study in its re- 
fotlen to school problems other than that of 
instruction. 

At first a few of our most experienced 
teachers arranged their programmes so as to 
devote a short time each day to individual 
work. As soon as the results warranted it 
we increased this time and more teachers 
were asked totry the plan. By December I, 
1903, all teachers in the grades from the 
third to the seventh inclusive, were devot- 
ing a definite portion each day to individual 
children. The amount of time was not uni- 
form, probably averaging, at that rate, 
about an hour per day. Nor has it ever 
seemed best to us to aim at uniformity. 
Much a on the grade, the peculiar- 
ities of the pupils, and, to a certain extent, 
on the teacher. Some can use more time 
this way, with profit, than others. But 
from the first of December to the end of the 
school year, a period of seven months, indi- 
vidual work was a regular part of the daily 
program in these five grades. During the 
time thus spent by the teacher, the grade 
had a study period. Various modifications 
were made to meet differing conditions. In 
a few rooms we had double grades; that is, 
part of the pupils belonged to one grade and 
part of them to another. Here we could 
not combine the two sections into one class 
for recitation. So one recitation was omit- 
ted in each grade every day. The time of 
the regular recitation was given to the grade 
for individual work, the grade as a whole 
spending the entire time in study. Our 
seventh grade pupils are all brought to- 
gether in one building, and are taught on 
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the department plan. Thereare three teach- 
ers forthis grade. One teaches the arithme- 
tic, another the English and reading, and 
the third the geography and United States 
history. The classes in arithmetic and his- 
tory adopted the plan of the recitations 
weekly, with two periods given to individ- 
ual work, the classes passing to their 
respective places for recitation every day. 
This was purely experimental with us, but 
we would be loth to change back after follow- 
ing the plan for more than a year. Inthe 
other subjects of this grade the recitations 
continue as formerly. The desired time for 
individual work is found during the regular 
study periods, of which there are two daily. 
Some fifth and sixth grades dropped one or 
two recitations each week in those subjects 
with which they were having the most 
difficulty. Thetime was given to individual 
work with results that were most satisfac- 
tory. In fact our ‘‘system,’’ if such it may 
be called, was to devote as much time as 
could be profitably used to working with 
individual pupils, never fora moment losing 
sight of the class exercise. This must not 
be neglected or slighted. 

One result of our changed plan was at 
once apparent: our pupils were doing more 
studying at school, and there was less occa- 
sion for urging them to study at home. 
And this was certainly a most welcome 
change. Home study with grade pupils, at 
best, is not the success we might wish it to 
be, and it is not at all certain that it 
amounts to very much, no matter how dili- 
= the child may be in his efforts. We 

ave found that more study time at school 
is a great help. 

This general plan is still in operation 
with us. On the whole, more time is now 

iven to this kind of work than was given 
ast year. The least given in any room is 
three hours per week; the most is eight 
hours per week. We have also extended 
the plan to the other grades, that is, to 
grades one, two and eight. It has occa- 
sioned less change in the first and second 
grades than in any others. Much of the 
teaching in these grades is necessarily indi- 
vidual in its nature. But what was form- 
erly done as a last resort in these rooms is 
now looked on as a desirable and legitimate 
method. In the eighth grade, only one 
teacher is actually devoting a definite por- 
tion of her time to the plan. This grade is 
in the high school building, and is taught 
by the high school teachers on the depart- 
mental plan. This renders conservatism 
even more desirable. Whether it will be 
extended to include the entire work of the 
grade will depend on the results of the ex- 
periment in one subject. Were I toexpress 
an opinion, I would say that the results 
now point in the direction of further exten- 
sion. That is all that can safely be asserted 
at present. We do not mean to get demor- 
alized, and if we go slow we shall avoid the 
confusion that might otherwise come to us. 
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When asked to present this subject to the 
superintendents, I sent a circular letter to 
the teachers who used the plan last year. I 
= ecg certain definite information, as 
follows: 

1. Has this plan made your work easier 
or harder, or has there been no material 
difference ? 

2. Has it made discipline easier or harder, 
or has there been no material difference? 

3. What has been the effect on the slow 
pupil? 

4. What has been the effect on the aver- 
age pupil? 

— has been the effect on the bright 
pupil ? 

6. What has been the general effect on 
the room as a whole? 

7. Do you think that you promoted any 
pupils last June who would not have been 
promoted had you not followed this plan ? 

8. If you answer question seven in the 
affirmative, please ascertain from the 
teacher now having charge of such pupils 
how they are doing this year, and report 
the facts. 

9. Do you think that any of your pupils 
failed of promotion last June who would 
have made their grade with more class 
instruction ? 

10. Would you prefer to continue using 
this plan? 

‘*Please be scrupulously honest and ex- 
act in your — Ido not want theory. 
I want the cold results of your experience 
in the school-room. I have no desire to 
champion this plan or to condemn it, except 
so far as we find it a help or a hindrance. 

‘* Please incorporate into this report any 
additional facts that have come to you as 
the result of your experience. Do not do 
this carelessly. I want the honest assist- 
ance of those who have been working by 
this plan.’’ 

There were twenty of these teachers, 
working with eighteen rooms. The follow- 
ing is a tabulated statement of the answers: 

1, Effect on the work of the teacher: Four- 
teen report it easier, one harder, and five re- 
port that it had made no material differ- 
ence. 

2. Effect on discipline: Seven report it 
easier, four harder, and nine report that it 
has made no material difference. 

3. Effect on the slow pupils: Nineteen 
report it helpful, one reports that it has 
made no material difference. 

4. Effects on the average pupils: Eigh- 
teen report it oo two report that it has 
made no material difference. 

5. Effect on the bright pupils: Nine re- 
port it helpful, eleven report that it has 
made no material difference. 

6. Effect on the room as a whole: Twenty, 
or all, report that it has been beneficial. 

7. Number of pupils promoted, who, in 
the opinion of the teachers, would not have 
—_ their grade but for this work, fifty- 
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8. Condition of these fifty-five pupils at 
the present time: Seventeen are doing well, 
twenty-five others are up to grade, thirteen 
are doing poor work. 

9 Number of Po aey who, in the opinion 
of the teachers, failed for lack of more class 
exercises and instruction : None. 

10. Number of teachers who reported in 
favor of continuing the plan: Twenty, or 
all. 

To recapitulate in another form : A major- 
ity of the teachers think that their work is 
easier. There seems to have been no 
material effect on discipline. There is al- 
most a unanimous opinion that the slow 
— and the average pupils have been 

elped, and that the bright if not 
helped, have not been hindered. Theteach- 
ers are unanimous in the opinion that their 
rooms as a whole have been stimulated, and 
all desire to continue the work in its present 
form. 

But the real vital part of the report is con- 
tained in items 7, 8 and 9. These tell us 
that no one failed of promotion who would 
probably have succeeded under our old plan, 
and that fifty-five pupils are now pa mo 
work one grade in advance of where they 
would have been but for the added power 
gained by personal work. That it actually 
means added power, and not mere lifting 
over the line, is indicated by the fact that 
of these fifty-five children forty-two are now 
doing average work or better, while only 
thirteen are below required standing and 
doing poor work. If this fairly represents 
what can be gained by giving less time to 
class exercises and more to personal con- 
tact with pupils, the plan has in it some- 
thing that is bound tosurvive. There is 
no doubt that much prejudice is being 
created against it by the intemperate zeal of 
its friends, but this is not the first idea that 
has suffered most at the hands of its 
devotees. 

At various times since we have been try- 
ing this experiment, I have asked the teach- 
ers to submit to me in writing their opin- 
ions of the _- of the work and its 
value. I will quote briefly from these re- 
ports. Let me say that. the teachers had 
access to no literature on the subject. I 
have every reason to believe that they 
always gave a careful and honest statement 
of their experience. Asa whole, these re- 
ports would constitute a pretty full discus- 
sion of the entire subject. 

A seventh grade teacher says: ‘‘ The aver- 
age pupil gets more out of it than the slow 
pupil. He becomes more self-reliant, with 
just a word or a suggestion to help him. 
Judging from the class which came to me 
this year, I should say that the effect on the 
room as a whole has been very good. We 
find our grade of one hendenl pupils more 
uniform than before. They have a better 
idea of how to study, and a spirit of willing- 
ness to do the required work.”’ 

Promotions are made from all the schools 
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to this seventh grade, and the question of 
uniformity in the different sections which 
come up to it is akin to that of uniformit 
in the entrance class of a high school whic 
receives its pupils from different grammar 
schools. 

One sixth grade teacher says: ‘‘ For the 
amount of energy expended, more good 
work is accomplished. There is a marked 
improvement in the work of the slow pupils. 
I can see nothing but good in the effect on 
the room. I can see no disadvantages.”’ 

Another sixth grade teacher says: ‘‘ It 
enables the teacher to become better ac- 
quainted with the mental ability of the 
pupils and to find their weak points. It 
gives her more chance to strengthen those 
weak points. It seems to encourage all the 
pupils to do better work, except those few 
whom no system will ever make good stu- 
dents. It requires more vigilance to keep 
the room quiet, though the necessary mov- 
ing about makes it somewhat noisy when 
there is really no disorder.’’ 

A fifth grade teacher says: ‘‘ Pupils use 
their time to better advantage. They are 
taught how to study. Slow pupils are less 
embarrassed when personally instructed, 
and are not so conscious of their dullness. 
Fewer children are kept after school. The 
strain on the teacher is not so great.’’ 

Another fifth grade teacher says: ‘‘If a 
_— has been absent, the work which he 

as missed can be explained to him during 
the study period, immediately on his re- 
turn, and he can then continue with the 
other pupils, while under the other system 
the help would have to be given after 
school, if given at all. The same might be 
said of the work not understood by the slow 
pupil during the general explanation.”’ 

Another fifth grade teacher says: ‘‘ The 
method makes the teacher better acquainted 
with the child. She can in this way find 
the cause of his difficulty. He answers 
more freely when working with the teacher 
alone. When he finds that he could have 
answered more correctly in class, he loses 
some of his timidity and becomes more self- 
reliant. When assisted during the help 
period, the child is more attentive than in 
class. He knows that what is said is for 
him, and he makes a greater effort to grasp 
the idea. Although more time is given to 
the weaker pupils, those who are strong do 
not feel it in the least. The lessons are 
better prepared, there is more reasoning 
done, and the children are more self-reliant.’’ 

A fourth grade teacher says: ‘‘I have 
found that it is a help to the industrious, 
dull pupil, by bringing out the best there 
is in him, and so preventing discourage- 
ment, which so often prevents a pupil from 
making successful progress in his studies. 
The parents are more enthusiastic when 
they find that the child whom they supposed 
was neglected is now receiving extra atten- 
tion, The teacher is brought into closer 
contact with the pupil, and so finds it easier 
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to give just the instruction which the child 
needs. A sensitive, timid child, if taught 
gently how to study, how to think, can now 
take his place in the class with confidence. 
By strengthening the weak points of the 
class, it brings the entire room to a more 
even grade. The combination of class and 
individual instruction secures every stimu- 
lus needed in graded work,”’ 

Another fourth grade teacher says : ‘‘ The 
system is a time-saver for both good and 
poor pupils. The good pupil does not waste 
so much time at the recitation seat, listen- 
ing to what he already knows. The poor 
pupil does not waste so much time listen- 
ing to what he cannot understand. The 
time formerly wasted in this way is now 
given to real work. /oor pupils are encour- 
aged and interested, and are doing twice as 
much and twice as good work as formerly.’’ 

A third grade teacher says: ‘‘I find the 
children do much more accurate work. The 
work of the class is more even, the slow 
— improving with the extra help. The 
only disadvantage I find is that I can do less 
drill work in arithmetic. The general de- 
portment of my room has improved; the 
work is done more quietly.”’ 

We have not been working by this plan 
long enough so that we care to dogmatize. 
We have kept close watch of what we are 
doing, and I believe there is the fullest har- 
mony between teachers, principals and 
superintendent in working out the experi- 
ment. We believe that we have been helped. 
It is the opinion of all that our school work 
has been materially strengthened; that a 
decided improvement is evident in the work 
as a whole; that the slow pupils have been 
quickened as they could not have been by any 
other plan with which we are familiar; that 
the average pupils have been made stronger, 
and that the bright pupils have not been the 
losers by the change. 

One swallow does not make a summer, 
nor does one year’s experience in the school- 
room demonstrate a theory. But we have 
not been trying to demonstrate a theory; 
we have been trying to help the weak pupils 
without injuring the others. And we be- 
lieve that we have done so to an appreciable 
degree. We have not yet learned how to 
promote all pupils at the end of the year; 
we never expect to. We still find it neces- 
sary to apply pressure at times; we always 
expect to. Our children have not grown 
wings, nor are we in serious danger of a 
general upward exodus of teachers and 
superintendents. We still find it necessary 
to plod. But we believe that the plodding 
is easier, and that our lines wobble less than 
they did before we devoted a definite 
amount of time to individual work. 


The discussion of the paper was opened 
by Supt. Charles Lose, of Williamsport, 
who read as follows: 


Mr. Chairman ; It will probably be ad- 
mitted that to change the daily programmes 
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of our schools so that much of the time now 
devoted to class instruction may be given 
up to individual instruction must produce 
a great change in the character and methods 
of theteaching. Individual instruction dif- 
fers from class instruction in so many im- 
rtant respects that the substitution of the 
ormer for the latter to any considerable 
extent must produce changes in our work 
so vital and far-reaching as to cause some of 
us to hesitate before approving the plan with- 
out reserve. The fact that in those schools 
in which individual instruction plays so 
large a part there is still some class instruc- 
tion, does not alter the case, since the 
amount of time for individual teaching can 
be considerably increased only by decreas- 
ing to the same extent the time for class 
teaching either by adding to the size of the 
classes or by subtracting from the length of 
the recitation periods. To give half the day 
to individual instruction, or to add to the 
size of the school so that the district may 
afford to employ two teachers in it, must 
mean much less or greatly inferior class in- 
struction, and that this is best for the 
schools I am not yet ready to believe. 

It can hardly be contended, even by its 
warmest advocates, that individual teaching 
is equal to class teaching in content. The 
moment class instruction is given up forin- 
dividual instruction, the thoughts in any 
study are in very serious danger of being 
slighted for the mechanics of that study. 
This is the great trouble with manual train- 
ing. Unless the teacher frequently gets to- 
gether the whole class es directs their 
attention to the ideas back of the handling 
of tools, making designs, etc., the chances 
are very good that the ideas will be over- 
looked, and it is just on this account, 
namely, that the theoretical or thought side 
of the work is neglected, that manual train- 
ing, domestic science and domestic art are 
weak as educational subjects. Ideas must 
dominate all motor activity in order that 
manual work may be particularly educative. 

Exactly the same difficulty appears in 
written work. Unless the class is halted 
here and there and made to center its atten- 
tion — the prevailing errors, the pupils 
go right on and on forever ——s sub- 
stantially the same mistakes, thus failing 
to make progress. Both in manual training 
and in the language work, if the teacher re- 
lies upon individual help to a great extent, 
there is a lack of time for rounding out the 
points fully. Or, in other words, points are 
not fully made and established. 

The same difficulty holds in arithmetic. 
We all know how inclined pupils are to 
want to get to figuring, feeling that it is not 
arithmetic until they are engaged in that 
kind of activity. But we all know, also, 
that the study doesn’t amount to much 
until the thought work dominates the 
eng Developing the principles and 
ideas underlying the operations is by far the 
most important part of the work and it is 
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just that part that the pupils are the least 
willing to undertake and that individual 
instruction is least likely to reach. So 
again, in this connection, it may be said 
that without definite class work occupying 
a good deal of the time, it is absolutely im- 
possible for the teacher to establish the 
ideas and — necessary in proper 
arithmetical work. 

Again, when it comes to history and 
geography, if one gives up class work, what 
provision is there for a careful discussion 
and digestion of one large topic after 
another? Without much class instruction 
how can the teacher so organize the study 
that the pupils may readily secure and retain 
a grasp of the whole subject? The child is 
inclined to drop over into the mere mechan- 
ical kind of studying, —— what 
is presented in the text and memorizing it ; 
but not reflecting on it, approaching it from 
different sides, picking out the relatively 
more important ideas involved, intensifying 
the great topics, and mastering the science 
of the study and class instruction affords the 
— opportunity of helping him to do these 
things. 

ay oN all individual instruction must 

artake somewhat of the character of home 

elp where the child is boosted over difficul- 
ties and encouraged to commit without 
thought rules and definitions and where the 
essentials, the large points and the vital 
principles that must be drilled into and 
made a part of his mental equipment if he 
is ever to master the subject, are taught, if 
at all, in a very imperfect manner. 

In addition to the change in the content 
of the teaching, the substitution of individ- 
ual instruction for class instruction must 
produce a change in the methods of teach- 
ing not of advantage to the school as a 
whole. Much in the apparatus and illus- 
trative material of great assistance in class 
cane Cot be used when the teacher is 
sitting beside the individual pupil. Much 
class instruction is devoted to bringing the 
contents of the learner’s mind to the point 
of adequate oral expression, and this must 
necessarily be neglected in individual in- 
struction. The class recitation is always 
more or less of a drill of the important 
points in the day’s lesson and a review of 
the work of past lessons; in individual 
teaching these features of the recitation 
must be lacking to a very great extent. 
Skillful class instruction strives to awaken 
a lively interest in the subject under dis- 
cussion, and to arouse and center upon it 
the close attention of the pupils, two ele- 
ments absolutely essential to the thorough 
teaching of the lesson, and these elements 
also are lacking in individual instruction. 
Class standing or the desire to be efficient is 
a strong motive in the educational develop- 
ment of a large number of pupils, and not 
at all harmful if carefully guarded; indi- 
vidual instruction affords little or no oppor- 
tunity to appeal to this motive. Class 
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teaching demands and encourages inde- 

endence and self-reliance in work and the 

est efforts of the medium and the superior 
child,’ while individual teaching has a 
strong tendency, unless managed with un- 
usual care, to foster dependence and to care 
for the poorer pupil at the expense of the 
better pupil. Or, in other words, class in- 
struction ness the average and the 
best pupils, and individual instruction only 
makes easy the work of the poorest pupils. 
And finally, in the school in which individual 
instruction occupies a very large part of the 
daily programme there must undoubtedly be 
a tendency to lose sight of the standards ol 
efficiency that theclass teacher keeps always 
in view. As President Hadley of Yale has 
suggested, class instruction strives to estab- 
lish types of character or of thought or of 
conduct and make individual boys and girls 
comform to these preconceived types and 
by so doing maintains public standards of 
education and morality that under individ- 
ual and special teaching are allowed to sink 
somewhat into the background. 

But while the members of this department 
will probably think of many other ways in 
which class instruction is superior in point 
of method to individual instruction, enough 
has undoubtedly been said to show that in 
the variety of methods that may be used and 
in the greater excellence of these methods, 
the class teacher has many advantages over 
the teacher who is instructing the individ- 
ual. Theclass teacher can use every method 
used by the teacher of the individual and in 
addition she may use many more of the best 
methods of teaching known to the profession 
that are utterly denied to the latter. 

For my own part, I should much rather 
see this Department approve the present 
tendency to reduce schools to the minimum 
number of pupils and to divide these pupils 
into small groups or classes for teaching 
purposes. Individual instruction as now 
exploited had its origin in the protest 
against large classes where the identity of 
the individual pupil was entirely lost. But 
at the present, in many cities, pupils, in 
the lower grades particularly, are taught in 
groups numbering from eight to twelve 
pupils and in no grade is the class per- 
mitted to be so large that the teacher has 
difficulty in reaching the individual. For- 
merly teachers in graded schools were in- 
clined to divide the school into two classes 
and then to arrange a daily programme that 
was completely filled by these classes in al- 
ternate recitations. This condition of affairs 
seemed to be made necessary by the diffi- 
culty the teacher had in keeping busy the 
pupils who were not reciting. But since 
teachers have grown more skillful in the 
management of their schools and especially 
since busy work of great educational value 
is in so much more common use, this diffi- 
culty has been removed and it is not an un- 
common thing in these days to see a teacher 
instructing a group of ten pupils while 
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three other groups of the same size are each 
busily and quietly engaged at its own espec- 
ial variety of work. Better text-books, the 
many forms of manual training, and en- 
forced methods of teaching have added won- 
derfully to the teacher’s resources for keep- 
ing three or four different groups of pupils 
well employed at the same time at work 
that is educative. 

In addition to the opportunity for indi- 
vidual instruction afforded by the small 
class the experienced teacher is able to se- 
cure many other opportunities for such work 
without in any way disturbing herclass work 
or her daily programme, A good many re- 
citations need consist of nothing more than 
determining the progress of the class since 
yesterday, and when this is done, it will be 
found that a large part of the pupils are 
capable of proceeding without assistance 
and that the time of the recitation may be 
given to the few children who must be 
taught how to attack the lesson, or whose 
earlier work is defective somewhere, or who 
are naturely slow to learn. Again the 
teacher may abandon the recitation—in long 
division, for example—when not necessary 
for the entire class and devote the period to 
the few pupils who are in need of assistance. 
Since the amount of progress made by pu- 
pils in school is not determined so much by 
the number of hours they spend there as by 
the amount of time in school in which they 
are closely engaged in intellectual activity, 
which must necessarily be small with young 
children, the teacher may occasionally dis- 
miss part of her school and devote the re- 
maining time of the session to a small group 
of children who need individual attention 
to start in a new subject or to get over an 
old difficulty. And, again, since the teach- 
ing of helpfulness is a duty of the school 
there would be little harm and some good, 
maybe, in permitting the bright pupil who 
thoroughly understands a subject to assist, 
under the direction of the teacher of course, 
the slow pupil who does not understand it. 
Such individual instruction would not 
shorten the time for class instruction and 
might be nearly, if not quite as good as the 
teacher would give. 

On this point also it appears to me that 
enough has been said to prove that in the 
work of many schools that have never made 
a claim for it as a special method, individ- 
ual instruction may play a large part and 
backward pupils be cared for as tenderly 
and as effectively as they are cared for in 
those schools where teachers dawdle around 
among pupils and neglect the real work of 
the school. Good teachers everywhere use 
individual instruction with slow pupils and 
in difficult subjects, and all cmb teachers 
will continue to use this method and to do 
with it the work that is needed without do- 
ing violence to the more important work of 
class instruction. 

In conclusion, I think it should be re- 
marked that in the discussion of this widely 
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advertised method it will be well to bear in 
mind, that given a small number of schools 
under a capable superintendent who is en- 
thusiasically in favor of some one method 
of teaching and who sees personally that 
the ill effects of the plan are reduced to the 
minimum, results will be obtained out of 
all a one to the excellence of the 
method and far superior to what may be se- 
cured by the same method under ordinary 
and less favorable conditions. 


Continuing the discussion Supt. U. G. 
Smith, of Meadville, read the following : 


The class system of instruction, as we know 
it, is a product of the modern school. In the 
effort to offer instruction to every child of the 
State, the class system solves the necessary 
economic problems, and at the same time pre- 
sents a stimulating and powerful method of 
teaching children, based on sound pedagogical 
principles, and in harmony with the spirit of 
our social and political institutions. Here at 
an early age the child finds himself in a little 
community of his peers, where each frankly 
represents the spirit of the home from which he 
comes. He very soon learns to measure him- 
self with others of his own age, and is stimu- 
lated by their activities and successes to use to 
advantage his own strength in doing things. 
In play he forms a factor in the little republic 
where the spirit of equality prevails in all its 
purity, untarnished by conventionalities, and 
where he learns to recognize and yield to the 
just rights of others. We consider these feat- 
ures of class instruction essential factors of the 
public school system, and without them the 
system must fail to accomplish its purpose to 
prepare the youth of our country for useful 
citizenship. 

The system, meritorious as it is, has its limi- 
tations in administering to the needs of the 
child, brought about partly by overcrowding in 
centers of population, and partly by abuses 
which have found their way into the graded 
system. Some of the most prominent abuses 
are: holding pupils of unequal ability together 
until some form habits prejudicial to study, 
while others become discouraged because of 
their inability to do the required work in the 
allotted time; the failure of teachers to recog- 
nize and to respond to the individual needs of 
pupils, and unreasonable demands for uniform- 
ity in work and in results, The existence of 
these limitations, and the recognition of the 
abuses that exist, do not argue against the class 
system of teaching any more than the recogni- 
tion of the limitations and abuses of law argue 
against the maintenance of law. 

The interests of our schools demand an hon- 
est recognition of all limitations and abuses 
which exist, whatever they may be, and an hon- 
est effort, free from whims and hobbies, to 
remove or at least reduce them to a minimum. 
The problem is as complex as it is important. 
A satisfactory solution may never be reached, 
but whatever may be brought about to reduce 
the existing difficulties will add to the power 
of our schools to yield more to the interests of 
the child, and, therefore, to the great end for 
which they exist. . 
We understand that the leadiag paper of this 
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discussion is not antagonistic to the class system 
of teaching, but that it aims wholly to offera 
plan that will contribute to the solution of the 
problem of reducing the limitations and abuses 
of the class system. We are convinced from 
personal observation that the plan described is 
accomplishing much to bring about the desired 
end, and we fully accord with the spirit of the 
paper, although the plan we are about to de- 
scribe differs in method of reaching the same 
results. 

In Meadville we have been dealing with the 
problem for some time along different lines with 
quite satisfactory results. The plan aims toen- 
large the teacher’s opportunity to administer to 
the needs of pupils in classes and to reduce to 
a minimum the number who need personal teach- 
ing. We make no claims of superiority in re- 
sults, neither do we claim that we have worked 
out a solution of the problem. We are not pro- 
moting all our pupils, neither are we attempt- 
idg to do that, but we are trying to carry on our 
work with a view to develop power and inde- 
pendence to do things under conditions which 
seem well fitted to produce such results. We 
believe that we are meeting in an encouraging 
measure some of the difficulties of class teach- 
ing and we offer a description of our plan, with 
a statement of some of the principles we recog- 
nize in carrying it out, as our contribution to 
this discussion. 

The pupils in a graded system of schools may 
be divided into three general classes; (1) those 
who can accomplish more than the prescribed 
work in the alloted time: (2) those who can 
accomplish the prescribed work without undue 
strain or loss of time; (3) those who find it a 
more or less hopeless struggle to keep apace 
with the class. The first of these classes is the 
smallest and should be provided for by some 
plan that will give them sufficient work and, if 
age and strength will warrant, allow them to 
take an advanced standing. The second class 
includes the great majority of pupils and, ordi- 
narily, is affected comparatively little by the 
difficulties attending class teaching. It is the 
third class that presents the cases that go to 
make up the problem we would like so much to 
solve. It is here that we find the greatest de- 
mand for skill and the most urgent reasons why 
it should be faithfully and patiently applied in 
the effort to quicken the minds and souls of 
those concerned. Success or failure with this 
class of pupils in school counts for more than 
with others. 

A study of the pupils included in the strug- 
gling class reveals the fact that they may be di- 
vided into three groups, (1) those who could, 
under favorable circumstances, do the pre- 
scribed work, but they are struggling against 
disadvantages beyond their control, such as ir- 
regularity in attendance occasionel by ‘ill 
health or by being obliged to work a part of the 
time to help to support the home; (2) those 
who have sufficient ability to do the work but 
are naturally slow in initial movement, or they 
are of anervous temperament so that they are not 
able to work to best advantage in the presence 
of a large class until they are given sufficient 
exercise to develop confidence in themselves of 
their own ability to do things. Such children 
are not inclined to make an effort when they 
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really know and, if they do make an attempt, 
will give up readily if they do not succeed as 
well as they think they should. They need to 
be placed in a small class where the teacher can 
call on them oftener and hold on to them 
longer when preseverance is demanded. The 
establishment of such pupil’s confidence in him- 
self to attack a task and to sustain the attack to 
a successful finish, in the presence of a class, is 
more permanent and far-reaching than if it 
were accomplished in private, and the effect of 
measuring himself with his companions in suc- 
cess will draw him out in a way that can not be 
accomplished under other circumstances; (3) 
Those who are not capable of doing the work, 
partly because of bad habits of study and an in- 
disposition to work, and partly because of the 
lack of power to comprehend. Of these groups 
the timid and the weak form the great majority 
of the class, and what they need more than 
anything else is to be drawn out in actual work 
in the presence of others. They do not need 
so much to have their work ‘‘developed’”’ or, we 
might better say, predigested for them, as to be 
given an opportunity to do for themselves, and 
to stick to it, up to what they are capable of 
doing. Many of this type of children are as weak 
as they are, simply because they have acquired 
the habit of depending upon being helped too 
much, The teacher should have an opportun- 
ity to impress upon such children the necessity 
of perseverance and independence in effort. 
With a fair opportunity a skillful teacher can 
train many such children to depend vastly more 
upon themselves, 

The limitations of successful class teaching 
are determined by, (1) number of pupils in the 
class, (2) the skill of the teacher in managing 
and teaching the class, (3) the age and advance- 
ment of pupils, (4) the subject to be taught. 
Most teachers can teach a small group of pupils 
quite as easily as they can teach an individual 
pupil and give due attention to the formation 
of correct habits, thought, and expression. A 
majority of teachers can instruct and drill suc- 
cessfully classes ranging from ten to twenty pu- 

ils with sufficient attention to the habits of the 
individual, but the teacher who can teach suc- 
cessfully more than twenty pupils in all the sub- 
jects of the elementary schools is the exception. 
The demand for skill and nerve force becomes 
so great in the large class that the ability of the 
teacher to individualize is in about an inverse 
ratio to the demands upon her. On the part of 
the| weak, slow and diffident pupils, difficulties 
increase as the teacher’s opportunity to look 
after them decreases. 

We have made provision in the management 
of our schools for the increase of efficiency in 
class teaching in four ways; (1) by semi-annual 
promotions, (2) by keepiig down the number of 
pupils to the teacher, (3): in the arrangement 
of the daily programmes of exercises so that 
teachers hear only a part of the pupils recite at 
a time in certain subjects, (4) by supplying as- 
sistant teachers to help teachers to carry on the 
work, 

The system of semi-annual promotions ex- 
tends to all grades of our schools including the 
high school, and is so arranged that all pupils 
who are able to do the work prescribed for the 
several grades, continue with a teacher a whole 
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year; pupils who make up a half-year’s work 
or find it necessary to repeat, change teachers 
during the year. This proves an advantage to 
weak pupils by permitting them to repeat before 
becoming discouraged Pf a long-continued 
strain in attempting to advance more rapidly 
than they are able to master the subjects. The 
loss of but a half year in time occasioned by 
the repetition is less than the loss of a whole 
year’s time, and pupils are more inclined to 
«continue in school when required to repeat. 
This is especially true in grades where pupils 
are over thirteen years of age. Pupils who are 
capable of doing more than the prescribed work 
and who are ambitious to advance more rapidly 
than the class are able to take an advanced 
standing more easily because of having to make 
up the essentials of the subjects of only a half 
tyear’s work. We have pupils who do this suc- 
cessfully who would not undertake to do it if 
the essentials of a whole year’s work had to be 
accomplished before taking the advanced stand- 
ing. By this means we meet with the require- 
ments of the brighter pupils. 

In assigning pupils to teachers, we consider 
thirty to thirty-five an ideal number, and always 
aim to keep the number below forty. Should 
we find it necessary at any time to place more 
than forty pupils in a room, we make special 
provisions by giving the teacher the help of an 
assistant teacher. 

The teacher’s programmes of daily exercises 
are so arranged that the work of instruction and 
drill is carried on in such subjects as reading, 
language and grammar, geography, and arith- 
metic, in groups or divisions of the school ; the 
other exercises are usually carried on with the 
whole school at the same time. While one 
group or division is reciting the other pupils are 
studying a lesson or doing seat-work provided 
for them. This plan gives more time for recita- 
tion and greater opportunity for class drill with 
a moderate number of pupils. These groups 
are smaller and more numerous in the primary 
grades; in the intermediate and grammar grades 
there are usually but two groups in a room. 
Whenever in her judgment it seems desirable, 
the teacher combines groups for a recitation in 
the time alloted in the programme for one 
group, using the remainder of the time for that 
subject in giving special help to such pupils as 
need it. .This help is given individually or in 
mall groups as circumstances may demand. 
Sometimes, instead of using the recitation per- 
iods for giving instruction or drill, the teacher 
leads the whole school in a study-recitation of 
a difficult advanced lesson. In this exercise the 
special aim is to direct the class in making an 
‘attack on the lessons and in sustaining it to a 
successful finish. In this exercise much is ac- 
complished for the weaker pupils by training 
them how to study. 

From four to six assistants are provided to 
enable the teachers to carry out this plan. In 
the primary grades where the groups are 
smaller and more numerous, the teacher has 
the help of at least one assistant practically all 
the time ; grades where the work is too heavy 
for the teacher, she is given the help of an as- 
sistant teacher sufficient to enable her to carry 
on to advantage the group system of teaching ; 
in rooms where the number of pupils does not 
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exceed forty, help is rarely given a teacher. 
All the work of an assistant teacher in any room 
is done according to the directions of the 
teacher in charge. 

By means of this system oi teaching pupils 
in groups we are able to keep the number of 
pupils needing personal help down to a mini- 
mum, and the occasional combining of groups 
for recitation, the help of assistant teachers pro- 
vides sufficient time for giving all the personal 
help that is necessary to be given to any class. 
Our teachers express themselves as being satis- 
fied that they are able to do for their pupils as 
much as can be done with profit to cultivate 
growth and independence in the power to do 
things. 

The subject now being open for gen- 
eral discussion, the Department was ad- 
dressed by Supt. Harman, of Hazelton who 
said : In order to properly discuss this mat- 
ter we should have had the radical side 
presented. I believe that John Kennedy 
should have been here to have given us 
his thoughts of the Batavia System. All 
that has been said so far has been con- 
servatively said. It has been what you 
would have done in your own schools if 
you had given it the time and attention 
that the reader of the first paper has done. 
But I want to urge you to give this sys- 
tem the thought that you should give it. 
It deserves study. You would agree 
with me if you would visit Batavia and 
hear John Kennedy talk his system for 
three or four days. I know very well 
that if he came into your city institutes 
and told your teachers something that 
they saw was practical and that did not 
stir up their antagonism, they might not 
give it the thought it deserved. This is 
universally true. You have got to be 
radical in order to start serious thinkin 
in other people’s minds. What start 
us to thinking about this matter? It 
was the extravagant claims that were 
made for these things by some journals 
that aroused attention. What makes 
these pilgrimages to Batavia? What 
carried Mr. Pease there? What took a 
number of our superintendents there— 
me among others? It was the claims 
that were made for the Batavia System, 
and I feel that John Kennedy ought to 
be here to-day to give us what he down 
in his heart believes this system will do 
for the boys and girls of the nation. 
Bear in mind, he has given six years of 
practice to this thing, and his convictions 
to-day are more positive in regard to it 
than ever before. Now I see from Mr. 
Pease’s remarks that the practice of the 
Titusville schools is very largely the 
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practice of the Hazleton schools; but I 
repeat that neither in Titusville nor in 
Hazleton would this system be in opera- 
tion had it not been for the extravagant 
claims of its discoverer and his friends. 
And that is why I think we ought to 
have John Kennedy here—so that he 
might start us to thinking more carefully 
along these lines. His claims are so far- 
reaching and yet so positive, that if we 
consider them from a conservative stand- 
point we will miss his thought in the 
matter. It is a fact that he makes tre- 
mendous claims that you and I cannot 
ignore. When men come from every 
section to look into the matter and then 
go back home and talk to their principals 
and teachers about it, there must be 
something back of it. We have almost 
reduced our graded schools, in our efforts 
to reach the individual, to the state of 
the ungraded school of the country. We 
have gone back and back until we now 
have six and eight groups in one grade. 
John Kennedy says, ‘‘I am highly op- 

d to graded instruction. With me it 
s either class instruction or individual 
instruction. I am unwilling to group 
my boys and girls into two or three or 
four classes. The more classes I make, 
the more wrong I do to the boys and 
girls. This system of classification is 
equivalent to saying, ‘ This is the bright- 
est scholar of the school, this is the next 
brightest, this is the dullest, this is the 
next dullest.’ We know that we do the 
child wrong when we place him in the 
‘dumb’ class—place him before the 
whole community as the dullest indi- 
vidual scholar,’’ That is the way John 
Kennedy thinks about it. Then he says, 
‘ For class instruction I want a big class. 
This gives inspiration. I don’t care if 
there are forty in the class. I want the 
forty to help make the class what a class 
ought to be for twenty minutes or half an 
hour, with all the energy that that teacher 
can give it, and at the end of that time I 
want that school to settle down to good, 
earnest hard work, while the teacher 
takes the individual scholar and throws 
all her energy into helping him. I want 
her to sit down at her desk and say to the 
boy or girl whom she knows needs a little 
direction or a little encouragement—I 
want the teacher to call that child up to 
her desk, and, meanwhile, allow the rest 
of the pupils to prepare for the next ex- 
ercise, which preparation will need all 
their concentration, while she is giving 
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this individual instruction. When that 
teacher is refreshed and invigorated by 
the release she has had from class instruc- 
tion, the class will be ready to meet her 
again for the new recitation.’’ Here is 
another claim that John Kennedy makes. 
He claims that he has taken the teachers 
who broke down under the old system, 
and after a few months of this kind of 
work, the roses have come back to their 
cheeks, and when four o’clock came they 
were ready for social functions instead of 
for a new prescription from the doctor 
and having some one bathe their heads. 
He also claims that if you will come into 
his schools or any schools conducted ac- 
cording to his system, you will find that 
the boys and girls are happy, and the 
parents are pleased with the results. He 
says that they will all be promoted at the 
end of the year unless there is an unusual 
lack of brains or a long period of illness. 
He says that the boys will not play 
truant, that they love their school, that 
they will not leave school until com- 
pelled to do so, but will fill the grammar 
grades and the high school. The per- 
centage of attendance will increase as he 
has demonstrated in his own town. I 
think he says that since his system has 
been in operation the attendance in the 
grammar schools of Batavia bas been 
doubled, and that the increase in the 
high school enrollment has been nearly 
as great. In the six years of the opera- 
tion of this system the increase in the 
school enrollment has been far above the 
increase in the population of the city. 
I went - there last January and spent 
two or three days in the schools with 
him, and the evenings until ten or eleven 
o’clock, in talking about school with 
him. I returned to my schools and my 
people, and told them what was said 
about the Batavia System—told them 
what I had seen, talked with my teachers 
in regard to it, and said to them that if 
they understood the idea we would be 
glad to have them give it atrial. They 
have done so. 

Supt. Morrow: I have never visited 
John Kennedy’s schools, but I have made 
up my mind that his success was largely 
due to his personality rather than to his 
method. 

Supt. Harman: I have heard that be- 
fore. A gentleman made that assertion 
yesterday coming down on the train; but 
I do not know that that is anything to 
John’s discredit. 
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Supt. Smith: I want to ask Supt. Har- 
man whether any work is done in the 
Batavia schools after four o’clock ? 

Supt. Harman: John Kennedy says 


not. 

Supt. Smith: I heard a gentleman say 
that he found the teacher and forty pupils 
in one school and a teacher and twenty 
pupils in another school, all after four 
o’clock. 

Supt. Harman: I am simply giving 
you John Kennedy’s side of the question, 
and I urge you to do some thinking and 
some very careful thinking along these 
lines. I believe that if you will consider 
this matter as much as some of us have 
done you will come to the conclusion that 
there is a lot of good in it. I do not 
claim for a moment that no pupils re- 
main after four o’clock, and I do not 
think that it is necessary for us to con- 
sider that point. Again, what if we do 
not promote every pupil of every school 
in every grade? Our friend has shown 
us that in his town there were forty-two 
boys and girls promoted under this sys- 
tem who would not have been otherwise. 

Supt. Pease: Fifty-five. 

Supt. Harman: That in itself is a 
strong recommendation. And that bears 
out their claim of the increased attend- 
ance that they have in their higher 
grades and their high school. 

Supt. Foos, of Reading: Most of us 
know that we have done this before we 
knew that Batavia was on the map. I 
think I have. 

Supt. Harman: I don’t think so. I 
was working toward this end with all the 
energy and all the anxiety that I possess. 
I got my teachers to select and group and 
do all that has been suggested, but I feel 
that in the last ten months ora year, dur- 
ing which we have used this system, we 
have done more for the individual child 
than ever before in the same length of 
time. I am not making the claims for 
myself that I have made for him. They 
are his claims, but they are worthy of 
consideration. 

Supt. Foos: You put more enthusiasm 
into your work. 

Supt. Pease: I do not believe that we 
ever before got hold of this idea of teach- 
ing in masses and individually as opposed 
to teaching in small groups. I do not 
care how small you make a group, so 
long as it is a group you do not reach the 
individual, even if the group contains 
but two. Now the Batavia idea is to 
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have class instruction in groups—large 
classes, and then work with the individ- 
ual who needs help—work with him 
alone. Mr. Kennedy is an enthusiast. 
He does make extravagant claims. He 
makes claims that I say are not true of 
his own schools. I do not think he 
knows they are not true. Heisa man I 
know to be earnest, progressive, possibly 
extreme, but he has given more study to 
this idea than we have. He believes 
that the child should be helped by con- 
tact with the individual teacher, not as a 
last resort, but as a legitimate method, 
systematically and definitely, every day. 
No group, if your group contain but two, 
is individual work. The slow pupil, in 
a group, does not get personal contact 
with you. You can’t give him the in- 
spiration. He needs individual lessons, 
and that is what Mr. Kennedy has 
brought into prominence, and I know 
that it is helping them. I know that 
there are pupils there after school. I 
have seen them there an hour and a half 
after four o’clock. I know that there 
are children who are in the same grade 
as the year before. But yet in spite of 
all this, I know that we are getting help 
for our weak children, and we had our 
idea of the group and individual from Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Supt. Miller, of Bradford: I shall refer 
to this so-called ‘‘ Batavian system ’’ as 
briefly as possible. As many other su- 
perintendents have done, I made the 
pilgrimage to Batavia. I had heard 
much of the work being done there, and 
I thought that if a new discovery had 
been made in pedagogics, we wanted to 
know about it. I found an enthusiastic 
superintendent and good schools; but I 
did not come away, as many others have 
done, feeling that I had learned some- 
thing new and of great value. I assume 
that individual, assistance to pupils has 
been given in all schools for years. The 
Batavian plan gives one-half the time to 
such work and half the time tq recitation. 
Other speakers have discussed the plan 
in detail. I shall refer only to tésults as 
I saw them. It is claimed that there are 
no dull pupils, that there are-n6o ‘failures, 
that all pupils are promoted, etc. Yet I 
found pupils in every room, who the 
teacher stated were not up to grade, but 
would be by the end of the year. It 
would seem that they are up to grade at 
promotion time, but many are behind the 
grade when they enter the next higher 
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grade. I found pupils in the different 
grades no further along than similar 
grades in other schools. I found that it 
took the Batavian pupils in any grade as 
long to solve a given problem, as it takes 
children of the same grade elsewhere. I 
found that some of the pupils would 
solve a problem quickly, and that other 
children in the same room required much 
more time. I found that some were 
accurate and others were not. In short, 
I found the same conditions that may be 
found in good schools anywhere. Of 
course this was to be expected. It is in- 
tended as no reflection upon the work 
being done in Batavia. I am convinced 
that no important educational discovery 
destined to seriously affect or to revolu- 
tionize the public school system has been 
made at Batavia. 

upt. You. will remember 
that Pueblo had this individual instruc- 
tion sixteen or seventeen years ago, and 
carried it into the high school; but they 
have no individual instruction in that 
city to-day. Let me say to you that the 
teacher that takes the time to instruct 
one child say for ten minutes when there 
are thirty-nine other children in that 
school who are not receiving instruction 
and attention from her is not doing her 
duty to her children. You can’t take 
one child from fifty-five children and give 
one period out of the day to the instruc- 
tion of this child in all the grades. The 
public school is to do the greatest good 
to the greatest number; and I think if I 
‘understand it right it is the bright child 
who is to be saved to himself just as 
much as the dull child. Cambridge has 
‘a system that will meet all requirements. 
‘There is no classification. ‘There is no 
grading, but the child travels the road 
just as fast as possible. I went there 
three years ago in “November. There 
“were 198 pupils in the high school of a 
town of 40,000 inhabitants. There are 
325 pupils in the high school with 260 
preparing from the eighth grade. It 
seems to me that just as soon as you cut 
up the schools and give the time to the 
individual pupil you are robbing those 
that deserve the attention of the teacher 
to the detriment of the school. You 
can’t promote all children but you can 
‘give them’ something. The teacher 
‘Should suit his instruction to the dullest 
child in the class; if you can make that 
child understand, you can make the 
brightest understand. 
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Supt. Hadley, of Sharon: You go 
through the country at large and you find 
beautiful schools and homes dedicated to 
God’s unfortunates. That is all right 
Then you ride out 
through our rural districts and you find 
some of the most miserable school houses, 
and these are for those of good intellects. 
Now my feelings are just as strong for 
those intellectually strong as for the 
feeble-minded. Neither would I make 
little of the stupid child and let him get 
along the best hecan. I believe we should 
do all.we can for him, but I see no reason 
why we should give an undue proportion 
of the time to him, to the exclusion of the 
bright pupils. We find some of the mem- 
bers of this convention occupying better 
Why? Because 
they are intellectually stronger. You 
have all kinds of pupils in a school of 
forty pupils: bright, dull and fair. ‘These 
should be used alike. Is this not right? 
I believe in a systematic instruction 
which will help a//, the bright as well as 
the dull. The bright child is entitled to 
his share. 

Supt. Norris, of Homestead, at this 
point moved that the executive committee 
of the State Association request Mr. Ken- 
nedy to attend the next meeting of the 
Association at Reading in July and pres- 
ent his claims. This motion was sec- 
onded but voted down. 

Supt. Babcock, of Oil City: I would 
like tosay a word or two. It seems to 
me that this is a great big joke upon the 
educational people of this country and 
should not be taken seriously. The 
whole thing seems to be that the teacher 
is to help the pupil. Is not that the great 
question? I think this is one of the big- 
gest ‘‘burns’’ on the teaching profession 
that has occured within a generation. 

Supt. Painter, of Butler County: I 
would like to ask whether it pays the 
teacher to come before her school unpre- 
pared for her work. - 

Supt Harman: I don’t see what bear- 
ing that has on the question. 

Supt. Painter: I think it has quitea 
big bearing. I can’t see how she can 
prepare for a recitation when she does not 
know what she is going to teach. 

Supt. Harman: I can’t answer for John 
Kennedy’s teachers; but I believe that the 
teachers of Hazleton go to their work 
probably better prepared each morning 
than they did before they made use of a 
modified form of the Batavia System, 
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Supt. Painter: I would like to know 
how they prepare themselves when they 
do not know what is coming. 

Supt. Harman: I really think that 
notwithstanding what Mr. Pease said so 
well, there still exists an entire miscon- 
ception among some of us superintendents 
of what the Batavia System really is. 
Now I stood up here to-day and told you 
exactly what has been accomplished, and 
I gave you John Kennedy’s thought and 
Mr. Pease gave you the results of a 
thoughtful superintendent’s work who 
had paid a visit to John Kennedy’s 
schools. And I want to say to you can- 
didly that it does not seem to me to mat- 
ter whether it was John Kennedy or 
Horace Mann or who it was that origi- 
nated this system. It has enough good 
in it to make it worthy of our thought. 
It does not seem to me that it is exactly 
epee on our part to pooh-poob it. 

will say this that as far as my knowl- 
edge goes this system has never been car- 
ried out in any other city. It is not 
what is being done in Reading. Itis not 
what any of the rest of you do. I-gave 
you as clearly as I could Mr. Kennedy’s 
thoughts on the subject. Mr. Pease has 


done just what every intelligent superin- 


tendent will do. He has looked into the 
matter carefully and is using the system 
as Titusville can use it. I looked into it 
carefully and am using it as Hazleton can 
use it. I feel that we are doing more for 
the boys and girls at Hazleton than we 
ever did before. And I did exactly what 
Mr. Pease has done. I questioned my 
teachers and they understand that it is a 
mere experiment. They know that they 
are not pleasing their board or superin- 
tendent in what they say and do. In 
talking to these teachers of the same 
rade I suggested that a portion of the 
fon and girls be classified as they used 
to classify them ; but the teachers found 
that they could not do their work as well 
under the old system as they do under the 
new. 
Supt. Painter: How can the teachers 
pues for their work when they do not 
ow what the work is going to be? 
Supt. Harman: They do know what 
they are going to do. The programme 
is not changed at all. The school instead 
of being thrown into two classes is thrown 
into one class. The geography is re- 
cited regularly at ten o’clock and a half 
hour is given for the aang of the 
history and then the history is recited. 
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At Batavia in a room where there are two 
grades like the fifth and sixth they re- 
cite every other day. And the marvel 
of it is that although they recite every 
other day at the end of the year they have 
covered the requirements of the course. 
The high school recites in certain 
branches every other day in which case 
their recitations are about twice as long 
as they were under the old system and so 
the same amount of ground is covered in 
a year. 

This discussion having consumed al- 
most the entire morning, a motion to ad- 
journ was carried. 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


HE Department was called to order at 
two o’clock at which time Miss 
Elizabeth Lloyd was given a few minutes. 
in which to present the claims of the W. 
C. T. U. for the better teaching of physi- 
ology and hygiene. This body after a 
thorough investigation have come to the 
conclusion that the teaching of physiology 
in our schools, owing to the poor text- 
books in use, is often unsatisfactory. 
Miss Lloyd had with her an outline of a 
carefully graded course in physiology and 
hygiene prepared by the organization 
which she represents and which was en- 
dorsed by hundreds of leading physicians. 
Copies of this outline were distributed 
through the hall. 


WHAT RELATION SHOULD EXIST BETWEEN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL AND THE STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL? 


This was the subject of a paper by 
Supt. Grant Norris, of Braddock, which 
owing to the prolonged debate in the 
morning was postponed until this time, 
as follows : 

The subject named by the committee for 
this discussion presu es that the rela- 
tionship between the High School and the 
State Normal School is not satisfactory. If 
it is not satisfactory, then it would seem to 
be our duty to at least name the points of 
dissatisfaction and suggest what should be 
in place of what really is. Some may con- 
tend that the subject has nothing to do with 
what has been the relation, or with what is 
the present relation, but pertains wholly to. 
what should be the relation. However, this. 
discussion will make use of the known in 
order to arrive at certain ‘‘ should be’’ con- 
clusions. 

The Normal Schools have accomplished 
and are accomplishing, a work necessitated 
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by our fast-increasing population and the 
multiplication of our public schools through- 
out the State. Their primary function was, 
‘and still is, to furnish more efficient teach- 
ers to supply these public schools. Youn 
men and women having attended our rura 
school for eight or ten years, arriving at the 
age of sixteen or twenty years, and begin- 
ning to feel their teaching power augmented 
by ambition, would appear before the county 
superintendent, secure a certificate, and the 
next year would be enrolled as teachers in- 
stead of as pupils. In some cases the novice, 
like myself, would teach the school which 
he attended the winter before. Inthe midst 
of this state of affairs there was a dearth of 
teachers with the right kind of training, 
which evoked the establishment of the 
Normal Schools offering two years of train- 
ing above the average public school with 
the additional inducement of a life certifi- 
cate. Many were oe yee people who 
flocked to the Normal School in consequence 
of itsadvantages. Subsequently the normal 
graduates came back to the rural schools 
and proved to be more efficient teachers, 
teachers with more mature ideas of teaching 
school, and on account of strict discipline 
and contact with highly cultured and edu- 
cated men and women, they were teachers 
with a broader p on social affairs and 


with higher ideals of living. These normal 
graduates generally secured better positions 


on account of their superior training than 
did the rural teacher whose true worth had 
not been brought out by extended educa- 
tional advantages. Here it was that the 
Normal Schools, by their graduates, helped 
to raise the standard of teaching to the 
higher marks set by educational leaders. 
At this time the high schools were scarce 
and far between, and few of the normal 
duates ever attended a high school. 
owever, and notwithstanding the two 
years’ normal course, many teachers were 
duated in one year, some with and some 
without a high school course. But it is 
not my province to discuss the conditions 
with which the Normal Schools have had to 
contend, conditions that have probably kept 
these schools at low tide to be flooded and 
lashed by every wave of educational progress. 
Until but a few years ago the curriculum 
of the Normal School embraced but two 
years of work above the common school. 
One of our esteemed and prominent educa- 
tors, principal and leader in the Normal 
Schools (Eckels, of Shippensburg), took 
occasion to remark in his report for the year 
ending rgor, after the course had been in- 
to three years in time, that, ‘‘ The 

three years’ course which was adopted at 
the last meeting of the principals marks an 
important step in the history of the Normal 
ools of Pennsylvania. Ifthe new course 

is so arranged as to make it articulate prop- 
-erly with the work which is being done by 
the high schools of the State, it will no 
doubt prove to be a distinct advance upon 
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the old course which remained unchanged 
for forty years."’ Forty years, mark you, 
without any change! Forty years with 
nothing more than two years above the 
common schools, and one year of that was 
spent on the common school branches. 

Our high schools are fast increasing im 
numbers. They, too, have contributed 
largely to the ——. profession. The 
high school duate from a four years” 
course of study, and without a permanent. 
certificate, has been taking rank with the 
Normal graduate from a two, lately from a 
three, years’ course of study, and with a per- 
manent certificate. The Normal Schools, 
endeavoring to keep abreast of the times, 
added one year to their course of study, 
making it cover three years in time instead 
of two years in time. The accretion was 
mainly in academical studies. Where: 
twenty-nine chapters of Czesar were form- 
erly required to graduate, three books, 
three orations of Cicero, and three books of 
Virgil, are now required. Other academicab 
accretions might mentioned. You will 
notice with the increased course of study in 
the Normals that they now have two years 
of academical studies and one year of pro- 
fessional studies above the common schools. 
On the other hand our first-class high 
schools are reading four books of Cesar, six 
orations of Cicero, six books of Virgil, and 
other advanced studies to correspond with 
the college entrance requirements. Pupils 
from these high schools are completing the 
college course in our best colleges in three 
years, standing among the best in theclass, 
receiving their share of scholastic prizes, 
and numbering among the honor pupils. 
Others of these high schools are leaving 
high school at the end of the Junior year to 
finish a first-class college course in four 
years. Among such there can be named 
class leaders and honor pupils. Now, then, 
would you advise a four years’ high school 
course and a two years’ Normal course, 
making six years, or a high school training 
and a first-class college course, making 
seven years? Is not a diploma from a first- 
class college worth more, far more, than the 
difference of one year in time? 

Few of us can probably understand why 
the Normal course was not increased to four 
years above the eighth grade, the same in 
time as a four years’ high school course, but 
we must bear in mind that the Normal 
Schools have still to contend with a large 
number of pupils who. never attend high 
school, and who would not, or could not, 
spend four years away from home in a Nor- 
mal School. According to reports received 
from the Normal Schools, five per cent. of 
the Normal enrollment last year were high 
school graduates from a four years’ course;. 
four per cent. were graduates from a high 
school with a three years’ course; three per 
cent. were graduates from a high school 
with a two years’ course. This would make 
the Normal enrollment twelve per cent. high 
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school graduates and eighty-eight non-high 
school graduates. It is interesting to note 
also that eight per cent. of the Normal grad- 
uates last year were previously graduated 
from a high school with a two years’ course; 
ten per cent. were previously graduated 
from a high school with a three years’ 
course; nine or cent. were previously grad- 
uated from a high school with a four years’ 
course. This shows that twenty-seven per 
cent. of the Normal graduates last year were 
gecvensety graduated from a high school. 

he above per cents. are calculated from 
complete reports received from seven of our 
Normal schools; from the other six Normals 
I received either incomplete reports or no 
report at all. Truly, then, as one of our 
highly recognized principals of one of our 
Normal schools says in a recent report: 
‘*The State Normal Schools have the coun- 
try district schools for their field of opera- 
tion. Few elementary graduates find their 
way into large cities, as these draw their 
teaching force largely from their high 
schools, There seems to be no cause 
hostility between these forces. Each has 
its own peculiar work to do, and there 
seems to be no reason for either to invade 
the preserves of the other.”’ 

Many of the original conditions for which 
the Normal Schools were established are 
still present. Thousands of teachers are 
still in our public schools without any pro- 
fessional training, teachers coming direct 


from the public schools with a provisional 
certificate, consequently the Normal Schools 
are baiting up about all the work a large 


majority of prospective Normal pupils care 
to assume. So what I have to say on what 
their relation to the high school should be 
must be modified and mitigated somewhat 
when I see the Normal Schools busy cata- 
loguing their long list of pupils, and at the 
same time trying to adjust themselves to 
present conditions. 

I have made some little inquiry among 
principals and superintendents about the 
relative efficiency of inexperienced teachers 
holding a Normal diploma without any pre- 
vious high school training, and inexper- 
ienced teachers from a first-class high school 
holding a provisional certificate. Every- 
thing else being as nearly equal as possible, 
the favor in nearly every case has been with 
the high school graduate.- Why was this? 
The answers have been: The high school 
graduate has been under just as able in- 
structors as the Normal graduate; the high 
school graduate has attended school four 
full years above the common schools in- 
stead of three years; the high school grad- 
uate is better fitted for teaching higher 
work; the high school graduate has but a 
-provisional certificate, which, in some cases, 

or the sake of the schools, is better than a 
Normal diploma. I say this notwithstand- 
ing that in some Normal School reports I 
have read very scathing and blistering re- 
marks upon the present plan of issuing pro- 
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visional certificates. If a teacher is per- 
mitted to hold a provisional certificate all 
his life, which in no case should be per- 
mitted by the State, certainly he will never 
rank very high as a teacher, and probably 
will serve his longest time where he can do 
the least harm, and is kept because no one 
else can be had. 

At the last regular meeting of the Normal 
School principals the following protocol 
was issued: 

1. Legislative enactment should extend 
high school privileges at public expense to 
every pupil who desires them. 

2. No pupil should be admitted into the 
regular classes of a State Normal who has 
not had the equivalent of a high school 
course of study. 

3. The work of the State Normal School 
should be professional in its nature, and 
should require two years for graduates of a 
high school with a four years’ course, and 
three years for those of high schools with a 
three years’ course. 

4. To obtain an adequate supply of good 
teachers for the public schools, the standard 
of the State Normal Schools should be raised 
considerably, both in scholarship and teach- 
ing power, and the use of the so-called 
‘* provisional certificate ’’ should be limited 
by legislative enactment to not more than 
three years, 

5. The concurrent adoption of all the fore- 
going would place the high school and the 
Normal School in such natural and organic 
relation to each other as would promote the 
efficiency of both and greatly improve the 
entire public school system. 

6. That at faculty examinations in Normal 
Schools due and impartial credit shall. be 
given to high school graduates for work 
thoroughly completed in the high school. 

7. That for this purpose, each high school 
asking credit shall be designated by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
according to its just claims, either a high 
school of the first. class, or a high school of 
the second class. 

8. That a high school of the first class 
shall be one having a full four-year course 
based upon the usual elementary course of 
at least eight-years’ work, and that a high 
school of the second class shall be one hav- 
ing athree-years’ course (other conditions as 
before). 

g. That graduates of high schools of the 
first class may be recommended to the State 
Board of Examiners, without any previous 
examination by the faculty of the Normal 
School for an examination for admission 
into the middle year of the course; provided, 
said graduates are unqualifiedly. recom- 
mended, both in deportment and scholar- 
ship, by the age and at least one 
teacher of the high school, and also by the 
superintendent having supervision of the 
high school. 

10, The graduates of high schools of the 
second class may be admitted without ex- 
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amination into the junior year of the normal 
course, 

The foregoing instrument seems to be in 
advance of anything that has ever come 
from the Normal Schools on this question, 
and might be so constructed as to forma 
basis of agreement. The second and third 
declarations are: ‘‘ No pupil should be ad- 
mitted into the regular classes of a.State 
Normal School who-has not had the equiva- 
lent of a high school course of study. The 
work of the State Normal School should be 
professional in its nature, and should re- 
quire two years for graduates of a high 
school with a four years’ course, and three 
years for those of high schools with a three 
years’ course.’’ 

I would like to ask: 1. Do the Normal 
Schools mean to increase their course of 
study from three years to six years above 
the common schools? This is the logical 
inference and would be in accord with the 
paragraph quoted. 2. Since their course of 
study is not increased to six years above the 
common schools, do they give their own 
eighth-grade pupils from the Model school 
three years of work before they enter them 
as Normal students? 3. Do the Normals 
mean that pupils going through a four- 
years’ high school to the Normal require six 
years above the eighth grade to secure the 
diploma that is secured by other pupils in 
three and four years? 4. Is it not a fact 


that pupils are admitted who do not have 


the equivalent of a high school education? 
5. Are we assured that no pupils will be ad- 
mitted hereafter who do not have the equiva- 
lent of a high school course of study? 6. 
Are the Normal Schools all over the State 
requiring two years of work from graduates 
of a four years’ course at high school, or do 
they intend to require it next year? 7, If 
the Normal Schools are requiring this, as 
they seem to be, or intend to require it with- 
out considerably increasing their course of 
study, what will be the use of a prospective 
Normal pupil attending a high school at all? 

I know that the protocol issued by the 
Normal School principals is all ‘‘ should 
be’s.’”?” Many people admit. that they 
‘should do”’ and ‘‘should require ’’ certain 
things they do not do and do not require. 
If whoever has the authority would make 
the ‘‘should be’s’’ into ‘‘shall be’s,’’. or 
better still, as Mr. Carnegie would put it, 
use the verb ‘‘is’’ and ‘‘are’’ more fre- 
quently, then would our Normal Schools be 
on a plane far above their original founding. 
But as long as the ‘‘should be’s’’ remain 
in the requirements for admission, so long 
will we find our high school graduates re- 
citing in the Normals with pupils who went 
there from the eighth grade and at the same 
time. Why, in latest catalogues from the 
Normal Schools I find these instructions to 
prospective Normal pupils: ‘‘ You are pre- 
pared toenter here.when you have completed 
the usual course in the common schools at 
home.’’ In another catalogue I read: ‘‘ Any 
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young person of good character-who has 
satisfactorily completed the course of study 
in a good common school, may be admitted 
here as a student.’’ What does this mean? 
It means that our eighth-grade pupils can 
o to the Normal School with the view of 
nishing the course of study in three years, 
just as they did last year, and I doubt not 
that they are doing it this year. This also 
makes it possible fora pupil at the age of 
seventeen years to secure a Normal diploma, 
and at the age of nineteen years to secure a 
life certificate to teach school. What a 
comedy! No, atragedy! You can imagine 
what might. be the results. In my judg- 
ment, no one should have a certificate to 
mould the character and destiny of this gen- 
eration who has not at least reached his 
majority. 
he Normal schools have not definitely 
declared their requirements to the public 
school men of the State for entrance into 
these schools. This has caused unneces- 
sary friction. Even last year graduates 
from a four years’ high school course 
wontedly appeared before the Normal 
School faculty .with the view of getting 
their recommendation to the State Board of 
Examiners for examination for entrance 
into the Senior Year. In one case after the 
class had gone through with six or seven 
tests, they were advised to change their 
plans, that even if they did get into the 
senior year, the work would be too heavy 
and they might not be able tocarry it. At 
another Normal a class appeared and after 
taking twelve examinations in one day, the 
faculty held a meeting and decided they 
could not recommend the class on account 
of low marks in Algebra and German. Not 
one member of the class ranked above an- 
other. They were disqualified as a class, 
not as individuals. It should be said in 
fairness to this class that one of its members 
successfully passed the entrance examina- 
tion into Michigan University and another 
will receive a college degree in two years, 
making her eligible to a State certificate 
after having complied with the law in 
teaching experience. 

The Principals and Superintendents of 
Allegheny county have been discussing this 
question forsometime, As recently as the 
January meeting of this year they expressed 
their sentiments in the following resolution: 

‘* Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
Round Table that the Normal Schools 
should definitely declare their requirements 
for admission into the Junior year, the Mid- 
dle year, and the Senior year, and that 
pupils should be admitted from all schools 
according to their merits, full credit being 
given by the. faculty, in their recommenda- 
tion to the State Board of Examiners, for 
work done in the high schools of the first- 
class, high schools of the second class, and 
high schools of the third class; provided 
such work has been done thoroughly and 
by duly qualified instructors.’’ 
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This resolution is merely in accord with 
what was said by one of our progressive 
Normal School principals in one of his re- 
ports after the extra year had been added in 
the Normal School course. He said: ‘‘A 
serious difficulty in our course is the scant 
recognition given the work done in high 
schools. It should be practicable, and I 
think it is so, so to connect the work of the 
Normal School with that previously done 
in the high school, that needless repetition 
may be avoided. oe and well recom- 
mended graduates of = schools having a 
four years’ course should be admitted with- 
out examination into the Senior class of our 
Normal schools. The possibility of thus 
omens the Normal course in one year 
would put a premium on thorough work in 
the high school, and would encourage many 
poor but capable zones people to prepare at 
a Normal school for the work of teaching.’’ 

In the foregoing I have tried to show with 
various reasons that Normal School princi- 
pals and public school men feel that a more 
satisfactory adjustment should be made be- 
tween public high schools and the State 
Normal schools, that they should be closely 
related, and needless repetition anywhere 
should be avoided. 

It seems that the public school system of 
Pennsylvania could be greatly improved by 
a new code. Philadelphia is already takin 
steps along this line. While I do not thin 
our State system is as bad as the Philadel- 
phia system, yet it seems that our present 
system, with all its patches and changes, is 
hardly intelligible to the teachers and lead- 
ers who are propagating it. At present we 
have about as many systems as we have 
districts, each complying with our liberal 
and flexible school law sufficiently to secure 
the annual appropriation, which in some 
cases is equal to and even more than the 
taxes collected for school purposes. Music, 
drawing, physical culture, manual training, 
domestic science, and other studies have 
found their way into our school system 
without having been clearly defined in our 
system and the purposes for which they are 
intended set forth. High schools have 
multiplied to over 600 in number, with an 
enrollment of over 44,000 pupils, without 
ever having been adjusted to the graded 
schools or to the Normal Schools. Each 
locality is a law unto itself. The Normal 
Schools are still doing work that should be 
done at home in the grades or in the high 
school, and many high schools are doing 
work that should be done in the grades. 


One need only to look at the enrollment. 


of the Normal Schools to find out that they 
are filled with pupils, and many of the Nor- 
mals are needing to extend their buildings 
to accommodate their applicants. Accord- 
ing to the school report for 1903, not half 
the pupils who are enrolled in our Normals 
are in the Normal Teachers’ Course, show- 
ing that our Normals are receiving a large 
patronage from pupils pursuing studies in 
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college poenanennry work, music, art, and 
along other lines. If the non-Normal stu- 
dents could be provided for elsewhere, it 
might be the means of strengthening the 
teaching force in the Normals and of reliev- 
ing any crowded condition that may exist. 
The main function of the Normal School 
should be to train teachers and to develop 
educational leaders. While a large number 
of men and women credit the Normal for 
giving them a start, yet we find that those 
who have risen to educational prominence 
did not complete their educational — 
ment merely with a Normal School. Unt} 
recently the Normals did not prepare even 
for college. I have seen their graduates 
classified one year and even two years be- 
low the Freshmen class. Our Normal grad- 
uates feel that if they wish to teach in our 
first-class high schools, or become princi- 
pals and supervisors in our public school 
system, they must have an advanced 
education. 

By some readjustment we could have a 
much 7 grade certificate than is now 
issued. The Normal diploma does not re- 
ceive the favor a State certificate should 
carry withit. I would advocate the — 
sion, in our new Pennsylvania code of laws, 
for at least one teachers’ college in the 
State, making our present Normal course 
preparatory to this college. The high 
schools could be Ley emma to this — 
also. Then I would have at the head of this 
college an Elliot, or a Harper, or a Hall or 
Schaeffer; a Butler who would gather around 
him representative educators of ability and 
power, who would be an honor to our State, 
and place our school system at the top of 
educational progress. This school would 
train men and women for leadership. Its 
diploma would be honored all over the 
United States, not because it is a diploma, 
but because of the work it represents in the 
‘* Teachers’ University of Pennsylvania.” 

If we cannot have something like this, 
then let us take one of our present Normals 
in the eastern part of the State, one in the 
central part of the State, and one in the 
western part of the State, and increase the 
courses of study to seven years above the 
eighth grade, four years of Elementary Nor- 
mal work (the same as the course now 
stands), and three years more of College 
Normal work. First-class high schools 
could furnish candidates for admission into 
the College Normal course; other high 
schools could be classified in these schools 
aap to their merits. The present 
Normal diploma could be given for the Ele- 
mentary Normal course, and a new and 
higher de diploma could be given to 
those taking the College Normal course. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that there 
should be a uniform requirement for admis- 
sion into our Normal Schools, similar to 
the College entrance examination board. 
There could be an examining board to as- 
sume the responsibility of making all ex- 
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aminations for entrance into our Normals. 
These examinations could be submitted to 
the candidates through properly qualified 
educators at the home of the candidates, 
graded and reported back to the committee, 
who upon the recommendation of the per- 
son or persons conducting the examina- 
tions, would issue an entrance certificate to 
the classification for which the candidate is 
recommended. The committee making the 
examination should be made up of Normal 
principals, high school principals, and 
superintendents. The date for the exam- 
inations could be so arranged that the can- 
didates all over the State would be taking 
the examination at the same time and in 
their respective home schools. These can- 
didates would not ap before the Normal 
School faculty, or the State board, at the 
Normal School for entrance classification. 
They would be admitted wholly upon their 
Normal entrance certificate. This plan 
would put an equal share of the responsi- 
bility upon the schools sending the candi- 
dates, make them more careful in the 
matter, and at the same time recognize 
honesty, faithfulness, and efficiency in edu- 
cators in the public school system. This 
plan, as you see, has to do only with pupils 
entering Normals. If pupils should secure 
a classification in advance of their ability, 
the Normal School faculty and the State 
board would find it out, and thus the reflec- 
tion would be where it belongs, on the pub- 


lic schools sending the candidates. A Nor- 


mal school principal remarked to me on 
this scheme, ‘‘It has excellent features, 
same board, same questions, place conven- 
ient for those examined, and the same 
standard for all schools.’’ 
But what could the Normals do under 
present conditions? They certainly could 
ize the academic work of our high 
schools, where such work is thoroughly 
done under duly qualified instructors, in- 
stead of repudiating it. a could give 
strong and well-recommended pupils from 
a four years’ high school course an oppor- 
tunity to ae the course in one year. 
(For the life of me I cannot find in any of 
the Normal courses more work than such 
pupils could complete in one year!) The 
should cease discriminating against hig 
school work, for which I can see no reason, 
se sory J high-school instructors with 
Normal School instructors in scholarship, 
proficiency, culture, and salary. As long 
as Normal Schools keep bidding for our 
— from the —< grade and from the 
hman class in the high school, with the 
view of graduating them in three or four 
years, so long will our high school gradu- 
ates be compelled to seek advanced instruc- 
tion in other schools. 


The question was further discussed by 
Supt. Jas. L. Allison, of Wilkinsburg, 
as follows: 

The question before us invites thought 





and affords opportunity for a variety of 
opinions, for suggestions as to remedies, and 
for many necessary criticisms. It is easy to 
see what relations you desire between these 
two divisions of one great system, but to 
see how you may get others to think just as 
you do and to bring about your idea of the 
per relation is a more difficult matter. 
t is necessary to know mueh of the exist- 
ing relation and to be familiar with the 
seeming differences and conflicting condi- 
tions that exist between these two branches 
of the school system before it is possible to 
present with force the idea of what the rela- 
tion should be. Many of these conditions 
and differences, as we public school men 
see them, have been pointed out in a fair 
and forceful manner. I may be oned if 
I reiterate some of these points by clothing 
them in my own language and expressing 
them for s¢ own purpose. I might say, to 
show that I have no reason to be prejudiced 
against the Normal Schools, that I received 
much of my education and training in a 
normal school. I was raised and lived for 
years within sight of a normal school and 
was connected with it educationally and 
socially. 
The public school system of Pennsylvania 
embraces various steps and is composed of 
different departments. These departments 
are distinct parts of one system and are 
marks of growth through more than half a 
century of active work. Is it consistent 
that any of these p saee should be antago- 
nistic to others? Ought not each to fill its 
respective place with reference to the good 
of the others? By so doing the system is to 
be built up and strengthened. The Great. 
Teacher of old taught that ‘‘a house divided 
against itself must fall,’? and experience 
has — us that, in any system, success 
demands unity of purpose and harmony of 
effort. To discuss the relation that should 
exist between two divisions of one system 
is a hard task. It is necessary to investi- 
gate and contrast the present conditions. 
and show that these are either a success or 
a failure in order to determine what the re- 
lations really are and to see more clearly 
what they ought to be. 
The public school system was an out- 
wth of necessity. This is true of each 
ivision of the system. The successful 
operation of the common schools demanded 
trained teachers to conduct them and this 
brought about the necessity of establishing 
normal schools. The successful operation 
of these schools raised the standard of the 
ublic schools until there was a demand for 
a education than the ordinary public 
school offered, and the establishing of high 
schools followed. Thus it is easy to see 
that the divisions of the school system that 
we are discussing are an outgrowth of the 
same thing and the results of the successful 
operation of the public schools. All have 
been fostered by the liberal appropriation 
of the funds of the State and why should 
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they not join in a harmonious effort to ex- 
tend the results of their opportunities. The 
work of the two ought to fit into each other 
just as harmoniously as the work of the 
public schools fits into-the work of the high 
schools or into the preparatory department 
of the normal schools. 

That the work of the high school does not 
fit into the work of the normal schools is 
evident to any one who has made an effort 
to examine records and inquire into indi- 
vidual experiences. I have been sending 
high school pupils to normal schools for 
more than ten years and for more than 
twenty-five years I have been sending 
pupils to the normal schools from grammar 
schools and from teachers’ training classes. 
I know that the proper relation does not 
.exist between these different departments. 
The arguments and the facts set before this 
honorable body by the previous speaker 
afford sufficient evidence to convince the 
most biased mind that the relations are not 
proper. I might cite many individual cases 
to help prove the unnatural relation that 
exists, but I deem it unnecessary. 

I will ask your indulgence while you 
listen to some of the defects in the system 
-of normal schools. The normal schools are 
Supposed to have the same regulations and 
the same standard for admitting pupils to 
their ranks. This they do not obey. They 


criticise the high schools for lack of uniform- 
ity, and forget the lack of uniformity among 


themselves. One of the leading normal 
school men says, ‘‘ The standards of scholar- 
ship and of. professional training of differ- 
ent normal schools differ widely in the same 
State.’’ The same principal also states that 
“‘the academic work of normal schools is 
professional in its character, and in this re- 
spect it differs essentially from the work ot 
the high schools, academies and colleges,’’ 
I am not able to see the force of the last re- 
mark. I completed the normal school pre- 
paratory, the college preparatory, and after- 
wards the normal school course; I have also 
taught in high school for ten years, and 
supervised different high schools for a 
longer time, and I fail to see wherein the 
academic work in the one is more  profes- 
sional,than in the other. Another normal 
principal says, ‘‘ The high schools are the 
people’s. colleges, and so they need college 
graduates as teachers. We prepare teach- 
ers largely for the rural schools, and so the 
the standard need not be so high.’’ Further, 
of course, as the work of the high school 
becomes more clearly defined, the normal 
schools stand ready to articulate the work 
still more closely than now, and we trust 
that day is not far distant.’’ These show 
the opinion that normal school men have of 
the high schools, yet they fill their schools 
with pupils. who are taught in high school 
' work. 

Thirty-eight ‘pér cent, of the i. ils in the 
-normal schools are doing. wor —— the 
high school and academic work, and only 
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about ten per cent. of the pupils in the nor- 
mal course graduate. Many who do not 
graduate are in the training classes and re- 
ceive the appropriation which formerly 
amounted to about $18, but is now about 
$60 for every pupil who is receiving profes- 
sional instruction. The average amount 
appropriated to every child in the public 
schools is $4.58. Many of these students in 
the normal schools are gettiug $60 from the 
State, and are doing work below the high 
school, for which the State pays $4.58 per 
pupil. As a matter of economy to the State, 
is there not an inconsistency ? 

The normal schools and the high schools 
are both wards of the State, and their rela- 
tion should be such that the pupils from the 
—_ schools should enter the normal 
schools just as they enter the normal school 
from the preparatory and model depart- 
ments. 

As has been stated, if the normal schools 
are re pee he the rural schools, are not 
the high school graduates as well fitted to 
receive that preparation as the pupils from 
the rural common schools? If this is the 
wish of the normal school people, let us 
fully establish our relation and ask that the 
State grant the training department of our 
high schools an appropriation of $60 a year 
for every pupil who desires to prepare to 
teach, and we can train our own teachers in 
the towns and cities and leave the normal 
schools to train the one line of teachers. 

The object of the normal schools is to 
train teachers. They are, as a principal has 
designated, ‘‘ technical schools.’’ Are they? 
A normal school man says that common 
sense is a requisite of a good teacher. I 
agree with that statement. Is it possible to 
find that requisite in a normal school grad- 
uate who is under eighteen years of age. 
Seldom do we find a graduate of a high 
school having afour years’ course to be less 
than thatage. Yet our normal schools desire 
that these graduates spend: at least two 
years in the normal school. 

The normal schools have a great work to 
do in the rural localities where there are no 
high school advantages. They mustdo the 
work of: the high schools and academies 
there, but can we not find:a remedy for the 
seeming strained relations that are evi- 
dently existing between the two branches 
of the school system ? 

If the schools cannot raise their standard 
in professional lines throughout the entire 
system, why fot designate three normal 
schools in which pupils from high schools 
may receive professional training for two 
years rather than -as now they are required 
to spend most of the two years in reviewing 
their high school work with what profes- 
sional training they get during their senior 
year. Theseschools could especially train for 
the city schools. The applicants for entrance 
to these schools could be examined by a 
commission appointed as the board is now 


‘appointed, or they could meet at the normal 
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schools and be examined as the normal stu- 
dents are now examined. Think you that 
there would or could be any lowering of the 
scholarship of those who pass the examin- 
ing boards now? This plan would unite 
high schools and normal schools. 

If this cannot be done, let us formulate a 
law that will confer on the first-class high 
schools the same power and privileges, 
carrying with it the same appropriation 
that is provided for the graduates of the 
normal schools, and the city and town high 
schools can then train their own teachers. 
Their facilities are greater than the normal 
schools, especially in observation and prac- 
tice of eadhion:. 

The discussion of this subject was 
opened by Supt. Robbins, of Bethlehem, 
as follows: In order that two systems of 
schools may be compared and the relation 
shown between them, it is necessary that 
there should be standards of comparison, 
that there should be some uniformity in 
in the systems of schools. Now when we 
look at the systems of high schools in the 
state of Pennsylvania we find there is no 
such uniformity. Some have four-year 
courses, some three, some two. Some 
start with seventh grade work, some with 
sixth, others with eighth or ninth. Itis 
necessary therefore to establish some uni- 


formity in the high school system of 
Pennsylvania, some system of instruction 
or classification like that suggested in the 


paper. There is apparent uniformity in 
the normal schools, but experience has 
shown me that really no such uniformity 
exists. I remember two young ladies 
who went to the normal school and grad- 
uated from there at the same time they 
would have graduated from the high 
school. On the other hand I know a 
young lady, the brightest in her classes 
in the high school, who went to the nor- 
mal school and was compelled to stay 
there two years before graduation. This 
year one of the graduates of our high 
school, a girl of ordinary ability, entered 
the normal school and it will be necessary 
for her to spend three years before she 
can complete the course. I am not say- 
ing that the normal courses are too long 
but that there should be some uniformity 
among the normal schools of the state in 
regard to promotion and courses. 
discussion is concerning the relation 
which should exist between the normal 
school and the high school. In the first 
place the normal school should not do 
high school work. As was stated in the 
paper, they should be strictly professional 
schools, but when you come to look over 
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their catalogues you find that they are 
not strictly professional. I know one 
normal school in this state that adver- 
tises seven courses of study, two of which 
relate to the teaching profession and the 
other five to business, etc. Again, if we 
examine the normal schools of the country 
we find that 59 per cent of the students 
are pursuing professional courses—that 
means that there are only 41 per cent. of 
the normal students who are there for the 
purpose of being trained as teachers. 
Only 25 per cent. of them studying the 
history of education to-day, only 35 per 
cent. are studying school management 
and only 16 per cent. are studying school 
laws—showing that the normal schools 
do quite a good deal of work that is really 
not normal work at all. There might 
have been a time when this was absolutely 
necessary, but now the high schools have 
been increased from two hundred to six 
hundred in the last few years and it would 
seem to me that fewer normal schools in 
the State and a better classification of the 
high schools would be an improvement 
on present conditions. I heard one of the 
most prominent men in Pennsylvania 
make this remark the other day, ‘‘ We 
have too many normal schools in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the number ought to be re- 
duced.’’ What he meant by that was 
that normal schools ought to be strictly 
professional schools, in which case there 
will be no need for the present number. 
As another reason against having normal 
schools do preparatory work he urged 
that young children should not be 
He said that 
pupils of high school age should be at 
home, unless it was absolutely necessary 
for them to be away. The true relation 
that ought to exist between the high 
school and normal school is this—the 
normal school should demand the same 
preparation as the best colleges and uni- 
versitiesinthe land. That is, they ought 
to do this in the future—it is not practi- 
cable now,—but that is the ideal to be 
aimed at. I notice in the report of Dr. 
Harper, of Chicago, the statement that 
the University of Chicago has arranged 
for a three-year normal course for which 
the preparation demanded would be the 
same as for the best colleges in the land. 
Dr. Harper remarked that he had no 
doubt this would be a stimulus for other 
normal schools in the country. There 
is one other point that I would like to 
make which while it does not bear on the 
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question directly does so indirectly, and 
that is the desirability that the final ex- 
aminations at the normal schools by the 
State Board should be as serious and 
searching as the examinations at the end 
of or during the high school course. It 
seems to me that these examinations by 
the State Board are a mere farce. The 
time is too short for a proper examination 
of the papers, objections do not count, 
and everybody seems to get through. I 
believe in an examination that examines, 
and something ought to be done to mod- 
ify the conditions. 

Prof. A. T. Smith, Principal of the 
Mansfield Normal School: I am not a 
self-appointed defender of the normal 
schools by any means, but merely a mem- 
ber of this association who has given the 
best twenty years of his life to normal 
school work, and has considered all these 
normal school problems, and I can’t help 
feeling that while I appreciate most heart- 
ily the splendid spirit in which the gen- 
tlemen who have preceded me have pre- 
sented the high school side of this matter, 
I can’t help feeling that ‘‘it were better 
not to know a few things than to know 
so many that are notso.’’ The positions 
taken by the gentleman who preceded 


me in a great many instances are largely 


true and in others mistaken. If I may 
take them up one after another I will 
answer them as far as possible. The 
mystery that the percentage of pupils in 
the normal school studying school man- 
agement at any one time and the percent- 
age studying school laws is so small, is 
easily explained. There may be few 
studying these branches at one time, but 
it is a fact that about 100 per cent of the 
pupils passing through the normal school, 
study all these things in their courses. 
You take the figures and you will not of 
course find 100 per cent of the pupils of 
the normal schools studying all of these 
different things at any one time; it is ut- 
terly impossible that they should. Take 
up this other point: There were just a 
few words said concerning the matter of 
state aid. There again may I say the gentle- 
man is mistaken in his representations. 
It was true the practice was once to allow 
students 50 cents per week and fifty dol- 
lars at graduation. They now receive 
$1.50 per week and nothing at gradua- 
tion. The basis upon which they receive 
anything is that they shall obligate 
themselves to serve as teachers, which 
the graduate of the high school has never 
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been asked to do. The facts are there- 
fore again somewhat different from the 
impression ar was left by the simple 
statement. am not charging anyone 
with intentional misstatements. I am 
simply making the statement that I have 
made, to show you the truth as seen 
from the inside, and to impress upon you 
that it is different from what it appears 
when seen from the outside. If there are 
so many people in the normal schools to- 
day pursuing music, college preparation 
and other things, why is it that these 
people are so foolish as to come to the 
normal schools for these things? It must 
be for one or the other of two reasons— 
either they are so situated that they can- 
not get these things at home at all, or it 
is that they believe they get them better 
when they go away and pay for them. 
They are not going to pay money for 
these things if they can get them better 
at home. One other matter and one to 
which I have personally given most at- 
tention. In the first place we do not in 
the normal schools of Pennsylvania re- 
quire graduates of high schools to remain 
with us two years nor three years. We 
are required absolutely by the law to de- 
mand that pupils shall stay with us one 
year. That is all that is absolutely re- 
quired. 

Some one: Are you stating facts that 
app merely to Mansfield and to your- 
se 

Principal Smith: I am speaking of the 
law that affects all normal schools alike. 
When an individual comes up for en- 
trance into a normal school and does not 
measure up to our standard for complet- 
ing the middle year, then we require of 
that individual that he remain two years. 
If he is prepared for the work, he can 
complete the normal course in one year 
by passing the examinations in junior 
and middle courses at one time. The 
normal school is not the natural institu- 
tion for pupils to pass to from the high 
school; the natural line is from high 
school to college; the normal school fs, 
in that system, aside issue. This is true 
also in Europe, as well as in America. 
A oe = may advance in lines of scholar- 
ship far beyond what is required for 
either entrance to or graduation from a 
normal school, but these lines of scholar- 
ship will not entitle him even to enter the 
normal school. And this is as it should 
be. In your high school courses you 
rarely or never regard it worth your time 
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and effort to teach the so-called common 
school branches, and yet these are the very 
things that are to enter chiefly into the 
life-work of normal school graduates. 
When these things are taught in the 
public schools they are taught to chil- 
dren; besides being immature we must 
also remember that these learners are 
witbout any definite purpose in life ; be- 
cause of these things the normal school 
must deal seriously with these common 
branches and treat them with the thor- 
oughness demanded by teachers. In line 
with the incidents that have been cited to 
show the weakness of normal schools, let 
me mention a few facts to set up against 
the others for comparison. Two pupils en- 
tered our school from the high school of 
a good Pennsylvania city ; I urged both 
of them to try junior and middle courses 
in one year; before Christmas one of 
these pupils came to me and voluntarily 
dropped the middle year work, saying, 
“‘T find these junior subjects entirely too 
difficult for me to pass.’’ . This was done 
even against my protest. In about three 
weeks, the other high school graduate 
came with the same demand and for the 
same reason. Even then I would not 
accede to their wishes until assured that 


they had consulted with their parents and 
been advised to take three years. In 
another case I learned that a young lady, 
while home for her Christmas vacation, 
was chided by her superintendent and 
principal for being with us and doing the 


work she is now at. They said to her, 
“You are absolutely throwing away your 
time doing here the work you did with us 
three years ago; you might now be in 
Syracuse University.’’ Her reply was, 
“Yes, I knowI might, because I was pre- 

aring for that ; but I was not preparing 
or entrance into the junior class of a nor- 
mal school.’’ When I inquired of her 
which subjects she was now studying 
that she thought she already knew well 
enough to teach them, she replied that 
there were none. She was then reminded 
that the same attitude had been assumed 
by her on entering the school, and was 
asked if the work of the past weeks had 
altered her opinion in any respect. To 
this she replied that her opinion was un- 
changed. One other case was that of a 
young man (also a high school graduate) 
who took examinations in Arithmetic 
and Algebra; in one he made 25 percent 
and in the other 12 per cent, when his 
classmates were ranging up in the region 
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of 90 or 95 per cent. When a teacher 
was pointing out to him his errors, he 
remarked, ‘‘Well,I thought two years ago 
that I knew some of these things; I am 
just beginning to discover that I don’t 
know anything about them.’’ Now, 
what do such cases prove? Absolutely 
nothing at all. They reveal only pecul- 
iarities of the individuals in question, and 
they stand for no more than that. They 
do not serve as evidences of the grade of 
work the high schools are doing; but 
they have the same value for proof that 
the cases cited by the high schools 
against the normal schools should have. 
You are picking up isolated instances of 
weakness or error, and charging that they 
represent the system. 

Supt. Phillips: If after having pupils 
in your school for two years or more, they 
should make only 12 per cent. or 25 per 
cent under the State Board, would you 
ask the examiners to pass them? 

Prof. Smith: I have never asked the 
examiners to pass anybody. What the 
State Board may do at Mansfield or else- 
where, I have no means of knowing; you 
are the men who constitute those boards. 
I do know, however, that at Mansfield, 
during the t five years, no one has 
been passed by the faculty upon any such 
record. Their standings with us are pre- 
sented in figures to the examiners. We 
have weeded out from three to five sen- 
iors, from about eight to ten middlers, and 
from eighteen totwenty or more juniors 
each year. When the State Board ar- 
rives, the principal at Mansfield becomes 
subordinate to them for the time. The 
normal schools are not absolutely uniform 
in their requirements even though they 
have the same printed courses of study. 
Neither are the colleges so anywhere in 
the world. The principal and the men 
and women constituting the faculty will 
ever determine that matter. There is, 
however, a much greater uniformity 
among the normal schools of Pennsyl- 
vania than among the high schools re- 
porting to the State Department the same 
courses as to time. I wonder how many 
of you have any idea of the number of 
high schools in Pennsylvania ranking as 
four-year high schools and yet having in 
them only one teacher each! We nor- 
mal school men will welcome the time 
when the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion can classify high schools and let us 
know which are worthy and which are 
not. Even then the evils will not all be 
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corrected, but we believe they will be re- 
duced. Some years ago we received from 
the New York State Regents (a carefully 
classified system) a young man who spent 
three years with us and then we were forced 
torefuse him graduation. Wekept hima 
fourth year, devoting more than one period 
a day toarithmetictheentire yearthrough, 
when we felt he was ready to pass. 
Since that he has succeeded in his work, 
but he tells me he has ‘‘ worked like a 
beaver’’ ever since. The high schools 
can do much toward aiding their grad- 
uates to complete the normal school 
courses in less than the prescribed time, 
if they will find who expect to enter nor- 
mal school and who will go to college. 
Then let them treat these people, for the 
last year or two, as their future courses 
demand. ‘This will be worth more than 
all the demands for recognition of certifi- 
cates by the normal schools, so long as 
the work done in the high school does not 
articulate naturally with the normal 
school courses. While these schools are 
held responsible for the persons they send 
out, they must in reason demand the 
authority to pass judgment upon them as 
they come along. Anything else than 
this will mean the placing of responsibil- 
ity in the hands of one set of workers and 
dictatorial authority in the hands of an- 
other. 

Supt. Buehrle: I want to say a word 
or two in regard to the subject under dis- 
cussion. I don’t want to say much, but 
there are several things we must not for- 
get. One of these things to be repeated 
again and again is that we are at fault. 
It is our fault, and we may as well admit 
it here to-day. On every examination 
board is a majority of superintendents. 
Every board has enough on it to defeat 
the passing of any incompetent pupils of 
the normal class, and they must have one 
or two superintendents to have them pass 
the party through, who is not qualified 
to go through; and therefore it would be 
well to examine ourselves in this matter. 
I am glad to say that the normals are not 
uniform in their requirements. I know 
that is true. They ought not. to be. 
There is one statement that I would like 
to modify, that was made here, by the 
last speaker, and that is why students go 
to the normal schools for music. They 
go for two reasons. Some can not get 
these things at home as well, others can- 
not get them at all. But there is a 
feature that we ought toremember. The 
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normal can do this because they can offer 
these at lower rates due to their state aid. 
It means that they are preventing the 
growth of ‘the high schools in the rural 
districts because those people who want 
their children to have these advantages 
can get them better at the normal schools 
and the consequence is that the rural high 
schools and village academies are crushed 
out by the normal schools. As to that 
question, whether the high schools and 
normal schools can be made to articulate, 
the practical way of meeting the objection 
made just now is through concessions 
made by the normal schools, and some 
made by the high schools. I think the 
high schools ought to serve three pur- 
poses, preparatory school to college, pre- 
paratory school to normal school, and 
and general school. We have a proposi- 
tion made like this by the normal school 
of our neighborhood. They authorize 
me or the respective teacher to examine 
pupils who intend to go to the normal, 
and they accept them on our recommend- 
ation, so that if we say Miss Smith or Miss 
Jones has passed algebra or Latin, she is 
excused from the study of these branches 
at the normal and can substitute other 
branches for these. That is practical ar- 
ticulation. They say to me, ‘“‘ You ex- 
amine in Latin.’’ I write to them that 
these parties are recommended as passed 
in Czesar or passed in Virgil, in so many 
books, and they are accepted at the nor- 
mal. Soin any other branches they put 
that responsibility on me, and they say 
they will keep it there as long as we do 
not abuse it. The articulation is not 
completed yet because in some branches 
we are not ready for them; but I think 
it is a practical solution of the question 
before us, namely, that the normal faculty 
recognize the high school faculty work 
subject to recall whenever that high 
school sends poor material. 

Supt. Richey, of McKeesport: In the 
first place there should be uniformity in 
the normal schools throughout the State. 
They all have the same course of study, 
and are supervised by the State Superin- 
tendent. The high schools do not have 
the same course of study, and have no 
supervision from the State Superintend- 
ent. The conditions that Supt. Buehrle: 
speaks about and the conditions in the 
western part of the State are entirely 
different. For instance, Miss X. com- 
pletes one-half of the work required for 
our freshman class and then goes to one 
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of our normal schools and graduates in 
two and one-half years, one year before 
she could have graduated from our high 
school. Another girl completes one-half 
of the work of our junior (third year) 
year and completes the work at one of 
our normal schools in one and one-half 
years. In other words, graduates from 
our grammar schools can graduate from 
one of our State normal schools in the 
western part of the State in three years, 
one year less than it takes to complete 
our high school course. Some of our 
pupils attend one of the normal schools 
in the central part of the State. One 
girl attended our high school two years 
and it took her three years at the normal 
school. Another spent one year in our 
high school and it took her four years to 
graduate from the same normal school. 
Now, I would like to know why there is 
so much difference in the time and work 
required to graduate from the State nor- 
mal schools when they have the same 
course of study and are supervised by the 
State Superintendent. We have no fight 
with the three normal schools in this 
State which require five years’ work 
above the grammar school, but we do 
protest against this practice of graduat- 
ing girls from the State normal schools 
in less time than it takes to complete a 
high school course of four years, and so 
to send them out with life certificates. 
Many pupils go to the normal schools 
because they can get State aid and a life 
certificate, and graduate in less time than 
it takes to complete a high school course. 
It is simply a commercial transaction. 
The element of better teaching and more 
thorough education does not enter into 
it. If the normal schools of this State 
are not going to raise the standard and 
prepare teachers for the cities, we will be 
compelled to establish training schools in 
connection with our high schools, and 
ask the Legislature to pass a law giving 
the graduates of such training schools 
certificates, the same as State normal 
graduates. Supt. Buehrle stated that the 
superintendents of the State Board are 
responsible for the low standard of the 
normal schools. I am sorry he brought 
that subject before this convention. If 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will 
pay the superintendents for their work as 
the State Medical Boards are paid, and 
give us sufficient time to do the work, we 
will do the work thoroughly and to the 
satisfaction of all. It is an outrage to ask 
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superintendents to do this work without 
pay. We alli know that the State normal 
examinations are a farce. We are com- 
pelled to examine three or four hundred 
papers in one night and a day. It is 
impossible. We can’t doit as it should 
be done. Each examining board should 
spend at least one week at each normal 
school, and be paid for the week. 
Principal T. B. Noss: I have been 
hoping that out of this discussion this 
afternoon there might come something of 
promise for the future. I am not half so 
much interested in the things that have 
been done as in the things that should be 
done: There is no use in our criticising 
each other for shortcomings which are 
not due to any intentional wrong on the 
part of men, but are due to weaknesses 
and evils that are inherent in the whole 
plan. I am told that if you take two 
good cats and tie them together by the 
tails, and hang them across a line, they 
will begin to fight, and the fight is not 
due to any fault in the cats, but to their 
situation. I think the system is to blame 
that makes it possible for a boy to come 
to a normal school to do high school 
work. What right has Pennsylvania to 
leave three-fourths of our pupils without 
high school privileges—for most of the 
pupils of the State are denied high school 
advantages? Shall this be done any 
longer? Should not high school privi- 
leges be extended to every pupil in the 
State, as has been done in Ohio, and as 
was done in Massachusetts years ago? 
If all our pupils had access to high 
schools, the proper thing, and the only 
proper thing, would be for us to say that 
there is no way to get into a normal 
school except through the high school. 
A plan of that kind would at once protect 
the high school and vastly improve the 
normal school. But how can we ask 
students to take both high school and 
normal school courses and then put them 
in competition with teachers who make 
no special preparation? What are you 
going to do for the girl that must take a 
high school course of four terms and the 
normal course of two or three years be- 
sides? We have spent vast sums of 
money on our normal schools to enforce 
the idea that a professional preparation 
is needed to teach, and then we provide 
at the same that a majority of the teach- 
ers of the State shall teach without any 
adequate preparation whatever. Our ed- 
ucational system is at fault, and not the 
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men. The normal schools will, I believe, 
welcome such a state of progress as I have 
indicated, and will be very glad to admit 
only those who will obligate themselves 
to teach, so that we will have 100 per 
cent. of our students prepared to teach in- 
stead of 50 per cent., as some one has said. 

Supt. Phillips: Undoubtedly there 
should be some sort of affiliation be- 
tween the high school and the normal 
school by which undergraduates and 
graduates of the high school should re- 
ceive credit for work done, and the same 
be accepted unconditionally by the nor- 
malschool. The State Department might 
grade the high schools according to the 
completeness of course, number of years, 
size of faculty and quality of work done, 
which latter could be determined by re- 
ports received from the normal schools 
where such pupils attended. Some col- 
leges which accept high school diplomas 
in lieu of entrance examinations place 
pupils on trial, as it were, and upon their 
record the standard of the high school is 
determined for future acceptance of di- 
plomas; now, the normal schools prac- 
tically accept nothing done by the high 
schools, as all are subject to examination. 
If we reverse the case, and the superin- 
tendents through the various Boards of 
Education insist upon an examination of 
normal graduates before employment in 
our city schools, the probabilities are that 
the proportion of failures would, to put it 
mildly, be as great as for the high school 
pupils. The question before us, how- 
ever, is not the defects of normal and 
high schools, but how they can be articu- 
lated. The situation as mentioned by 
Superintendent Norris and others from 
western Pennsylvania is not an unusual 
one. If normal principals and city super- 
intendents, in conjunction with the State 
Department of Instruction, should come 
together for a thorough discussion of the 
existing conditions an outcome could be 
arrived at that would eliminate what is 
unsatisfactory, and such legislation as 
might be necessary could, I believe, be 
readily secured which would bring all 
that pertains to the public school work of 
the State to highest efficiency. 

Supt. Foos: In Reading we make our 
own teachers. We have a four years’ 
course, and a two years’ professional 
course after that which stands on a par 
with and could be recognized by the State 
as normal graduates are. I do not see 
any reason why it should not be fair ; and 
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then we would have fourteen normal 
schools instead of thirteen, and if some 
other city does the same there would be 
fifteen. 

Supt. Buehrle: I want to say this, that 
two years ago when we went to Johns- 
town, I had prepared a bill limiting the 
provisional certificate and limiting the 
employment of boys and girls by saying 
they must be of age, and specifying other 
requirements. The bill was referred to 
the meeting of the State Association at 
Pittsburg, and the State Association did 
not recognize iton the programme. As 
long as the large majority of our teachers 
are women we will not have graduates 
enough from our normal schools to fill 
the vacancies. There are thirteen normal 
schools, and their graduates would num- 
ber about 1,300 teachers. We need more 
than that every year. You cannot with 
the present normal schools supply the loss. 

Supt. Norris presented a resolution in 
relation to certificates, which was referred 
to the Committee on Resolutions. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED. 


The president appointed the following 
committee on place of meeting for next 
year: Supts. Miller, of Bradford; Alli- 
son, of Wilkinsburg, and Jones, of West 
Chester. 

TEACHERS’ CONTRACTS. 

Supt. E. E. Miller, of Bradford: I 
have no written paper prepared upon the 
subject of ‘‘ Teachers’ Contracts.’’ It is 
a business proposition which I wish to 
bring before this Association, rather than 
a pedagogical discussion. It is a ques- 
tion of whether the usual legal and moral 
obligation supposed to rest upon those 
who sign a contract, binding them to 
carry out the same in good faith, shall 
be withdrawn in the case of teachers in 
Under the present 


the public schools. 
laws of this state, a teachers’ contract 
binds the school board; but the teacher 
is left practically free, so far as any legal 
restraint is concerned, to entirely ignore 


the contract. That teachers are availing 
themselves of this privilege in increasing 
numbers is apparent to all superintend- 
ents and school boards. I find upon in- 
vestigation that in about one-third of the 
cities of this Commonwealth, school 
boards have ceased to make contracts 
with teachers on the ground that nothing 
isgainedjbysodoing. I find, also,in those 
cities in which contracts are still made, 
that teachers resign at their pleasure, re- 
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gardless of the contract. I do not claim 
that all teachers do this, but that many 
do. In my own experience, on numer- 
ous occasions, I have had teachers apply 
for reelection, and sign the contract, 
when they had no; intention whatever of 
teaching the ensuing year. I have known 
teachers to abandon their school in the 
middle of the school week, without giv- 
ing any notice whatever of such intention, 
and without the formality of even send- 
ing in a resignation. I have known of 
teachers who had been elected to three 
different positions to begin a term of 
school at the opening of the ensuing 
school year, and had accepted all of the 
positions, without being released from 
any. I have known teachers who had 
applied for a position elsewhere, had been 
elected and signed a contract, who ac- 
cepted a reelection at home at an in- 
creased salary, and then stated that they 
sought re election simply for the recom- 
mendation which it might be. Should 
it not be possible for a school board to be 
able to make a contract with a teacher, 
which would be some guarantee that the 
teacher could be depended upon to com- 
ply with the terms of the contract, unless 
formally released by the board for reasons 
which shall appear satisfactory to the 
board? In the State of New York, the 
state superintendent has the authority to 
revoke the certificate of any teacher who 
abandons her school and contract with- 
out sufficient cause; and this authority 
has been frequently exercised. Located 
as I am almost on the border, I receive 
many applications from teachers of that 
state, and I find that teachers over the 
line have a great deal more respect for a 
contract than on this side of the State 
line. Ifa teacher from that State has an 
application on file fora position, and be- 
fore we get around to the election of 
teachers, she has been elected at home 
and signed a contract, she withdraws her 
application here. Not so with the teach- 
ers from other sections of the country. 
They let their application stand, and if 
elected and the position and salary suit 
them better, they accept the position and 
‘‘jump ”’ their contract at home. In my 
judgment the state superintendent in this 
state should have the authority, granted 
to the state superintendents in New York 
and New Jersey, to impress the legal 
value of a contract upon those of the 
eaching profession who value neither 
their word nor their bond. I do not 
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claim that a teacher having signed a con- 
tract should never resign. On the con- 
trary, there are probably may causes that 
would warrant a resignation, and I be- 
lieve that in all such cases a resignation 
would be freely accepted by the school 
board ; but there are cases of arrant dis- 
honesty. which the state superintendent 
should have the power to rectify, the mat- 
ter having been officially brought to his 
notice by the proper authorities. In one 
other respect, also, there should be dele- 
gated to the state superintendent addi- 
tional authority. Under the present law, 
a person who holds a normal school dip- 
loma may commit every crime in the deca- 
logue, and yet his license to teach for 
life anywhere in this Commonwealth 
is not forfeited and can not be taken 
away. Itseems to me that the additional 
authority here advocated for the state su- 
perintendent should receive the unani- 
mous support of this body of superintend- 
ents and principals. 

Supt. Miller at this point offered the 
following resolution which was referred 
to the proper committee : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this con- 
vention that the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction should have discretionary 
power to revoke all classes of teachers’ cer- 
tificates for specific reasons such as im- 
moral conduct and failure to complete a con- 
tract without valid reasons. 


Supt. Patterson, of Pottsville: I may 
say that my speech will consist in en- 
dorsing Supt. Miller’s proposition. Ashe 
has said, we do not have that trouble in 
all places. Our board requires each one 
of the teachers at the close of the term to 
make a written application for her posi- 
tion for the next term, and if they do not 
do that they are not considered as appli- 
cants. Some of them play tricks if they 
get a good chance during the vacation 
and they do not say anything about it, 
and permit the board to elect them for 
the next term. But after two or three 
applications of this kind the board re- 
quires them to make personal application, 
and it is supposed that if they should 
leave they will be considered as not doing 
the right thing. And then, in addition 
to that, you have a contract after they 
are elected. They sign the contract that 
is drawn up by the board, in which they 
agree to give one month’s notice and the 
board agrees to give them one month’s 
notice if they do not want them longer. 
We have never had any trouble. Some- 
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times they have a chance to get a better 
position and even to get another position 
at teaching. If they have a chance to 
get married before the term is out, that is 
a valid reason. 

Supt. Dean, of Mt. Carmel: I think we 
have the same experience in our town 
that other towns have had, in losing 
teachers that have taken unto themselves 
another half and thus leave the work of 
teaching. Our board requires the teacher 
to send in a personal application; but 
some do it, knowing that they will get 
married during the summer, and think 
they can thus better conceal their inten- 
tions. They sign a written contract for 
nine months. Such a contract is bind- 
ing, even if an offer of seven times as 
much be received. A teacher once said 
to me, ‘‘I want to get out on Monday 
because I have a better offer.’’ I said, 
‘* What did you sign that contract for ?’”’ 
He said, ‘‘I suppose because you stuck 
it under my nose.’’ They do not think. 
They do not mean to do any harm. If I 


give my word that I will teach for nine 
months, I think that ought to hold a 
ood deal better than if I signed a paper. 
hen again, if the school board were 
willing to release me from the contract, 


it seems to me that I am doing the room 
harm by leaving the pupils in the middle 
of their work. The teacher should con- 
sider the interests of the children put 
under his care. We have had several 
applicants who said they had already 
contracted with other schools, but would 
like to be considered, as we were paying 
more. I said to our secretary of the 
board, ‘‘ We do not want them, no mat- 
ter what their qualifications are.’’ We 
have such an experience this year and 
we do not care for any more of that kind. 
I would double the rooms or shift some 
way if necessary before hiring such teach- 
ers. Such things, however, are done, 
and what are you going to do about it? 
A young woman in New Jersey, through 
an agency, was a successful candidate 
for a position paying more than the one 
she had contracted for in our town. 
Closing school Friday night at the end of 
the month, she drew her pay, left town, 
and then wrote back her resignation. 
Some teachers would continue to teach, 
doing their best work if their boards re- 
fused to release them, and others would 
become dissatisfied and do such poor 
work that you would not want them. 
Law cannot cover such cases. I do not 
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advise any young man to enter the teach- 
ing profession. They are not paid as 
they should be. A young person may 
graduate from the high school at eighteen, 
and by going to the normal school get 
$35 per month for 9 months. Some boys 
in the mines have been earning their liv- 
ing since ten or twelve years of age, and 
at sixteen are earning much more than 
teachers. They have invested no capi- 
tal, nor are they doing skilled work. 
But that does not cut any figure in the 
question. Once an agreement is made, 
a paltry $5 or $10 per month is not to be 
considered. The true teacher will do his 
very best to help those children under 
him, no matter what he is paid. I do 
not see that anything can be done with 
those teachers that break their contracts, 
except what Mr. Miller says, have a law 
empowering the State Superintendent to 
annul their certificates. I am heartily in 
favor of that measure. 

Supt. Jones, of West Chester: The 
question of giving teachers the privilege 
of resigning their positions during the 
school year is one upon which our board 
has had frequent cause to act. We have 
invariably declined to allow the teachers 
to leave until the end of the year, not be- 
cause we wanted to keep the teachers, but 
because a change of teachers during the 
term is at so great a loss to the pupils 
under their care. Our successful teach- 
ers are appointed without re-application, 
and always about the first of June. If 
any one desires to decline re-appointment 
there is opportunity to do so during the 
early summer, so that the children are 
not harmed in their school work. Our 
board has always stood firm in this mat- 
ter, holding that the school board must- 
stand for the rights of forty or fifty chil- 
dren and the contract, rather than an ad- 
vance in a teacher’s position and salary. 
Only those of us who have lost excellent 
teachers in the school year know with 
what danger a change is fraught, espe- 
cially when a board will not make a bid 
for a teacher who is regularly employed. 
This is a matter in which every one of us 
is interested. Whether it be right to have 
a teacher’s certificate annulled if she re- 
sign in mid-year is a hard question to 
answer, but it seems to me that the super- 
intendent and school board should have 
at heart most the interest of the children 
and their weal, and that teachers, when 
they accept a position and sign a con- 
tract, should not allow themselves to 
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consider better positions until the end of 
the school vear. 

Supt. Wagner, of Carlisle: I am not 
entirely in sympathy with that motion. 
Ever since I have known anything of the 
teaching profession the great question 
has been the teacher’s salary question. 
I believe that one of the things that has 
helped to raise the salaries of teachers 
has been the fact that good teachers have 
been needed some place else. I have 
now in mind certain schools where they 
have nine teachers. They have changed 
eight of the nine teachers in less than 
two years, all having secured better posi- 
tions. A prominent member of that 
board said to me, ‘‘ What can we do?”’ 
I said to him, ‘‘You must pay more 
money,’’ (they are paying $35 a month) 
and now I am informed that they will 
make a general increase in salaries next 
year. This idea of taking cave of the 
children is good, but by whom are they 
the better cared for, by the ambitious 
teacher who is qualifying herself for a 
better position or by the self-satisfied 
teacher who neither could or would ac- 
cept another position? In June and July 
directors elect teachers and fix their 
salaries at the lowest figure at which they 
feel they will be able to hold them. 
What will be the result of binding teach- 
ers under a penalty such as is proposed ? 
You say the board may release a teacher 
and that a reasonable board would release 
a teacher securing a materially better 
position. Would a board be justified in 
doing this? Releasing a teacher worth 
$800 to fill her place with one at $500 
would not be ‘‘taking care of the chil- 
dren.’’ I fear the result of this proposed 
legislation would be the lowering of 
teachers’ salaries and the general weak- 
ening of the teaching force. 

Supt. Norris: I am heartily in favor of 
this resolution. The cases enumerated 
do not necessarily come under the resolu- 
tion. If a teacher is able to secure a 
better position in salary and environment 
and can get his school board to accept 
his resignation, the resolution as pre- 
sented will not stand in the way. Will 
all those here who have resigned school 
positions to accept better positions please 
raise their hand? Thank you. I see 
there is quite a number. I believe that 
almost any one of us would be willing at 
this moment to consider a ten-thousand- 
dollar position, knowing that the accept- 
ance of it would cause him to resign his 
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present office before the close of this 
school year. This resolution does not 

revent legitimate resignations, the legit- 
macy of which is still determined by the 
school board. 

Supt. Keith, of Altoona: A great ma- 
jority of teachers would like to leave with 
a good record. It is only now and then 
that one will leave without, and those 
teachers who will leave without a satis- 
factory recommendation from the board, 
those that do not care about their record, 
the sooner they go the better. 

Supt. Miller: We seem to have a lot of 
teachers that every one else wants. 

Supt. Norris: I think there is a good 
deal of honor among the teachers. Last 
year I visited five different teachers with 
the view of hiring one to fill a vacancy in 
our schools. Four of them refused to re- 
sign their present position because they 
had agreed to teach the full school year. 
The one I secured resigned with the per- 
mission of her board. In the high school 
I had a similar experience. But this 
resolution will be a good thing. It will 
place a check on thoughtless and mer- 
cenary teachers, teachers who have no 
regard for the children they are leaving, 
to say nothing about the eontract they 
are willing to jump at any cost. 


STATE APPROPRIATION. 


Supt. Foos: At the Norristown meet- 
ing last year a special committee was 
appointed to investigate the subject of in- 
creasing the appropriation for the benefit 
of schools from the legislature. This 
committee has held a meeting and we can 
report briefly as follows : 

As chairman of the committee I would 
say that State Supt. Schaeffer has made 
a specific recommendation to the legisla- 
ture and I think lt would be good policy 
to endorse what he recommended. Per- 
sonally I do not believe it will go there. 
I have spoken to one of the members of the 
legislative committee and it seems to me 
that we ought to second what Supt. 
Schaeffer had recommended. I expected 
to have a talk with him but have not 
been able to do so, and therefore I move 
that this convention approve whatever 
the recommendation of the State Super- 
intendent has been and urge on the Legis- 
lature that the appropriation be granted. 
I believe that the appropriation is specific. 
I move therefore, that the Legislative 
committee of the State Educational Asso- 
ciation be instructed to take this matter 
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in charge and present it to the legisla- 
ture. The motion was seconded and 
adopted. 

he Department now adjourned for the 
afternoon. 


_ 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 





HE Department was called to order at 

eight o’clock, when Miss Garman, 

of Harrisburg, sang a solo entitled ‘“‘A 

Gipsy Maiden.’’ Reports of committees 

being now in order, the committee on 

nominations presented the following re- 
port which was adopted : 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 
President—J. M. Berkey, Johnstown. 
Vice-President—S. H. Dean, Mt. Carmel. 
Secretary—J. H. Alleman, Du Bois. 
Treasurer—Ira Shipman, Sunbury. 
Executive Committee—J. B. Richey, Mc- 

Keesport ; D. A. Harman, Hazleton; D. S. 
Keith, Altoona. 

The treasurer presented his report of 
the receipts and expenses of the last 
meeting, which showed receipts and ex- 
penses amounting to $60. The report 
was adopted. 

The committee appointed to decide on 
a place of next meeting reported in favor 
of Altoona. The report was adopted. 

Supt. Foos, of Reading, took this op- 
portunity of inviting the members of the 
Department to the meeting of the State 
Association at Reading in July. 


THE PROPER BASIS FOR PROMOTION IN 
CITY SCHOOLS 


was the subject of the following paper 
read by Supt. Joseph Howerth, Shamokin: 


Among the many difficult and perplexing 
problems that confront the Superintendents 
and those in charge of the administration 
of the public schools, there is none more 
important, none that requires greater vigi- 
lance, than that of the promotion of pupils. 
It is a problem that touches closely the ed- 
ucational welfare of the child, it is of inter- 
est to the solicitous parent, and requires the 
constant attention of the conscientious 
teacher, principal and superintendent. 

The course of study, promotions, and 
classifications are questions so intimately 
connected that a discussion of one naturally 
involves the other. In order to be explicit, 
we will assume that the system of schools 
is graded, and that the course of study is 
adapted to the needs of the students, both 
individually and collectively. 

In considering promotions, health, regu- 
larity of attendance, application to study, 
home environment, and mental capacity 
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may be regarded as constant factors. With 
a skillful and proper classification at the 
beginning of a term, there arises little need 
for re-classification during the term. Pro- 
motions should take place at stated times 
and regularintervals. Such stated times in 
nearly all city schools is either annually or 
semi-annually. 

We hear a great deal these days about 
making promotions monthly, semi-monthly, 
or at any time that the Superintendent is 
in the proper mood. This method of pro- 
motion keeps the children in a state of un- 
rest and constantly on the shuffle. In an 
educational scheme there must be fixedness 
of beg on the part of those educating 
and on the part of those being educated. 
Stability of character cannot be developed 
by continual change. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how a child can make progress in his 
mental growth when he is shifted from room 
to room and from teacher to teacher daily, 
weekly, or monthly. It is equally difficult 
to conceive how a teacher can instruct a 

upil with any degree of intelligence or sat- 
isfaction when she has not had that pupil in 
her school long enough to know him. In- 
dividuality and personality of the teacher 
are set at naught. The Superintendent is 
the power, the teachers the machine, and 
the pupils the raw material to be worked 
into a finished product. There is no regard 
for breadth of culture. The aim is simply 
longitudinal growth. The basis of a sys- 
tem of this kind has its origin in a desire to 
get children through school at an early age, 
while the portent usually given is to put 
children where they can do the best work, 
hence receive the most good. There are no 
two children in the universe exactly alike 
in all respects. No amount of clessibeation 
and re-classification will secure a class of 
children entirely alike. 

Every well-regulated system of schools 
makes provision for the consideration of 
individual cases for promotion or demotion. 
But such cases are so rare and extraordinary 
that it is sufficient to say that they occur, 
and that the exercise of the discretiona 

wer of the superintendent, coupled wit 

is own best judgment, usually results in 
placing the pupil where he belongs. 

The question is this: How shall the fit- 
ness for promotion be determined? This 
can be determined only by evidence. The 
methods of obtaining that evidence are var- 
ious, some simple, some complicated. All 
seem to be in pursuit of the ever-receding 
phantom of perfection. According to the 
responses to a letter of inquiry sent to fifty 
superintendents of representative cities of 
this country, there appear to be five more or 
less distinct methods of determining the 
fitness of pupils for promotion, viz., ©) pro- 
motion by examinations alone; (b) judgment 
or estimate of teachers; (c) promotion of 
examinations and judgment of teachers 
combined; (d) judgment of teachers except 
in doubtful cases, which are examined; (e) 
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judgment or estimate of teacher combined 
with that of superintendent or principal. 

The returns show also that pupils are 
promoted in primary grades in eighteen 
cities on the judgment or estimate of teach- 
ers alone; in fifteen cities on the judgment 
or estimate of teachers and principal or 
superintendent combined; in two cities on 
written examinations alone, and in fifteen 
cities on the judgment of teachers and the 
results of written examinations combined. 

In the grammar grades, pupils are pro- 
moted in eight cities on the judgment or 
estimate of teachers alone; in eight cities 
on the judgment of teachers combined with 
that of the principal or superintendent; in 
six cities on written examinations alone, 
and in twenty-eight cities on the judgment 
or estimate of teachers and the results of 
written examinations combined. Three of 
the cities that promote on the judgment of 
teachers provide for examinations for those 
pupils who are doubtful. 

Pupils are promoted to the high school 
and in the high school in eight cities on 
teachers’ judgment or estimate alone; in 
four cities on the judgment or estimate of 
teachers and principal or superintendent 
combined; in seven cities on the results of 
written examinations alone, and in thirty- 
one cities on the judgment of teachers and 
the results of written examinations com- 
bined. 

It will be noticed that in the majority of 
these schools, fitness for promotion is de- 
termined by a combination of the results of 
examinations and judgment of teachers, 
except in the primary grades where judg- 
ment of teachers is the most important 
factor. It will be noticed also that judg- 
ment of teachers is playing a large part in 
determining the fitness of — for promo- 
tion in nearly all these schools. There was 
a time in the history of graded schools 
when the final examination was the means 
of determining efficiency. For the last few 
years the importance of examinations has 
gradually lessened, and some schools have 
abolished them entirely. 

Why this change? There have arisen 
several objections to the old style final ex- 
aminations, such as narrowing of teaching 
and study, encouraging dishonesty on the 
part of both teacher and pupil, and the 
physical and mental injury inflicted upon 
sensitive and nervous children. 

It is claimed that a teacher who knows 
that her success, and possibly the retaining 
of her position, depend upon the number of 
pupils she can get through the examination 
will prepare her pupils especially for that 
ordeal. To prepare her wares for the 
market, she will work regardless of her best 
judgment, and will lay aside all the peda- 
gogical principles that she acquired in her 
early preparation for teaching. She will 
review all questions of past years, and with 
stereotyped answers cram them into the 
heads of her pupils. She will study the 
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hobbies of the examiner and drill on all 
probable questions. The pupilstake up the 
spirit of the situation. Under such condi- 
tions there can be no healthy educational 
growth, no development of mental power. 

It is said also that in the anxiety to have 
pupils ‘‘ pass’’ and have the records ‘‘ show 
up’’ well in comparison with those of other 
schools, the teacher will resort to question- 
able methods and sometimes to dishonesty. 
The pupils in their desperation are apt to 
resort to trickery and deceit, such as the 
various kinds of cribbing. This tendency 
to cultivate dishonesty on the part of pupils 
is perhaps the most serious objection to the 
promotion examinations. If an education 
means anything, it means that the pupils 
shall be honest and truthful. Withdut the 
inculcation of these principles, education is 
a failure. Education makes the man or 
woman of evil tendencies more competent 
to carry out their wicked designs. In any 
educational scheme the heart must be kept 
right as well as the head and hand. 

With all these objections to written ex- 
aminations, there are some advantageous 
features worthy of consideration. As a 
means of testing the accuracy and thorough- 
ness of instruction, promotion examinations 
may be made very desirable and useful. 
The examination will determine whether or 
not the pupil has the power to retain what 
has been studied and is able to apply it. It 
teaches a student to think systematically. 
It teaches the lesson of self-reliance and 
original action. The examination will sat- 
isfy the parent of the child who fails and pro- 
tect the teacher from charges of partiality. 

The objections to examinations have 
arisen from the abuse and not the use of 
such examinations. Thestrongest objector 
to promotion examinations does not object 
to frequent teaching tests. Ifthe examina- 
tion was entered in the same spirit as the 
written test, nearly all the objections to 
final examinations would be removed. If 
the teacher was strictly honest, if she would 
never give a lesson with sole reference to 
the examination, if she would never men- 
tion the approaching trial to spur on her 
pupils to greater exertion, if she would 
never omit an exercise because of the ex- 
amination, if her motives would be those 
that look to future usefulness and the dis- 
charge of duty, the examinations would 
lose all their terrors. The abuse of a sys- 
tem does not justify its disuse. To make 
the examination the only means of determ- 
ining the fitness of pupils for promotion is 
unfair and unreasonable. It is apt to make 
education subordinate to examinations. 
However, promotion examinations, when 
wisely used and properly considered, should 
constitute at least a minor factor in the final 
estimate of pupils. 

The average daily work of the pupil is 
the best evidence of his ability. This is ex- 
pressed in the teacher’s estimate or judg- 
ment. This device obviates all the objec- 
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tionable features of promotion examinations. 
On the other hand it is claimed that it 
sacrifices thoroughness and accuracy by not 
having a searching test or review at the end 
of the term or year, that it cultivates habits 
of hand-to-mouth living, and that it does 
not satisfy the parent of the child who fails. 

The objections to this method are of 
minor importance, and can be easily met 
and overcome by wise and close supervision. 
The decisive question is the reliability of 
the teacher’s judgment. On this point I 
wish to cite a few of the answers received 
from different Superintendents: ‘‘ good;’’ 
‘*varies inversely as the teacher is honest, 
faithful, capable, etc.;’’ ‘‘ varies;’’ reason- 
ably good;’’ ‘‘fair;’’ ‘‘ generally reliable;’’ 
‘“‘most reliable;’’ ‘‘ worth considering,’’ 
“not always correct.’’ 

The teacher’s judgment should be a large 
factor in determining the fitness of pupils 
for promotion. It is true that little confi- 
dence could be placed in the opinion of a 
teacher who would instruct a class for a 
term and in the end would not know the 
ability and the degree of advancement of 
each individual in the class. It is equally 
true that little confidence could be placed in 
the judgment of a teacher who has not the 
moral courage to express herself frankly and 
truthfully on the success or failure of a 
pupil. In the hands of such teachers no 
system could be carried on successfully. 
Fortunately such a condition applies to only 
here and there an individual teacher. Asa 
class, teachers are competent and trust- 
worthy. 

Secure good teachers and then trust them. 
Give them all the power possible to carry 
out the purposes for which they are 
employed. In the words of another, ‘‘ They 
must teach the science of health with all the 
learning, but without the pay, of a doctor. 
They must inculcate the principles of 
morality with all the impressive sincerity, 
but without the sectarianism of the minister; 
they must be altogether more discreet and 
patient than parents; they must invent 
schemes to invert human nature, and make 
every good thing and thought enticing, and 
every bad thing and thought abominably 
disgusting; they must tenderly moderate 
the zeal of the too ambitious, and inspire 
the dullest blockhead with a manly thirst 
for fame and knowledge; and the incorrigi- 
bly uncouth and vicious they must endow 
with the tastes, instincts, and manners of 
the refined and virtuous. In short, they 
must turn all from the thousand paths that 
lead to indolence. ignorance, and folly, and 
prepare them to find infallibly all the ways 
of pleasantness and all the paths of peace.’’ 
With so much required of them, it would be 
a reproach not to trust them, and a shame 
not to give them every power and privilege 
necessary for the successful performance of 
their duties and high calling. 

The ‘‘ personal equation’’ in teachers’ 
estimates amounts to so much that it is 
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necessary to use some plan to place pupils 
of different teachers upon the same or a very 
similar basis. Some teachers, however re- 
liable and trustworthy, would mark pupils 
so high that practically all of them would 
reach the required standard for promotion, 
while other teachers would mark so low that 
too many — would fail. This diffi- 
culty is usually met by the superintendent 
giving written examinations at stated times 
under specific directions for grading. When 
teachers know that their marks are subject 
to review by the superintendent or princi- 
pal, written examinations help to unify the 
system. However, this does not entirely 
eliminate the ‘‘ personal equation’’ of the 
teacher, for it is customary for the teachers 
to mark and grade the papers of the super- 
intendent’s examination. 

In making up the teacher’s estimate the 
questicn arises whether daily marking or 
monthly marking should be used. Under 
no conditions should daily marking be per- 
mitted or tolerated. A good teacher, an in- 
spiring teacher, never stands with pencil 
and class-book ready to mark down just 
what a pupil has done for that day or at 
that particular time. When a teacher does 
that he becomes a clerk instead of a teacher. 
The influence on the pupil is deadening and 
demoralizing. He becomes a worshipper of 
marks instead of being inspired by high 
educational motives and lofty ideals. The 
month should be the unit for marking the 
pupil. At the end of each month the teacher 
should write down a mark giving her esti- 
mate of the standing of each pupil in her 
school. During the month a brief written 
test, consuming about the time of the ordi- 
nary recitation, should be given and the 
papers marked. These tests may assist the 
teacher in arriving at her mental mark, but 
should not have any definite fixed value as 
a factor. If a pupil should be absent from 
such test, his standing for the month should 
not be materially effected. 

In making promotions there are two 
questions that often give trouble: Shall a 
pupil’s misconduct debar him from promo- 
tion? Shall a pupil’s good conduct be used 
to make up deficiencies in mental power? 
At first thought it would seem that a pupil’s 
conduct should not be a factor in determin- 
ing his promotion or non-promotion. His 
ability to do work depends upon his intel- 
lectual attainments, irrespective of his 
moral qualifications. It is unfair, unreason- 
able and undesirable to refuse to promote a 
pupil because of his misconduct. The 
secret of good order in school is keeping the 
pupils busy at interesting and educative 
work. The teacher with the unruly boy in 
a grade where he does not need to study to 
keep up with his class is certainly entitled 
to your sympathy and your prayers. Theor- 
etically, then, the deportment of a pupil 
should not be considered in determining 
fitness for promotion. In practice, however, 
it is somewhat different. In acity not far 
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from here the deportment of a pupil is used 
as a factor, usually about one-tenth, in 
making up his final standing. It has been 
a powerful influence for maintaining good 
order in the schools. This method has been 
used in that city for the past six years, and 
there is not one case on record of a pupil 
who failed to be promoted on account of 
misconduct. There are a few cases where 
the high mark in conduct has raised the 
final average from a non-passing mark toa 
passing mark. Such pupils invariably 
maintain their places in the grade, because 
of close application to work. One superin- 
tendent writes: ‘‘ Excellence in deportment 
is allowed a premium of five per cent. to- 
wards making up a subject that falls below 
the required per cent., thus making it 
worth while to be good. This plan works 
very well.’’ It serves as an incentive to be 
good, hence they do better work. Whatever 
advances the best interests of the pupils 
should have a place in an educational 
scheme. 

A device used in some schools is the ex- 
cusing of all pupils from final examinations, 
who have reached a. prescribed average 
standing for the yearorterm. The aim of 
this is to afford relief from the final exami- 
nations, and serve as an incentive for a 
pupil to do good work throughout the entire 
term. While there may be some objections 
to this device, it esses many advantage- 
ous features. The objections can be easily 
overcome by judicious teachers and close 
supervision. We have seen that the fitness 
for promotion should be determined by evi- 
dence, and the best evidence is the pupils’ 
daily work. The ‘‘ personal equation’”’ of 
the teacher, the fact that teachers are apt to 
mark too high, and the fact that the pupils 
will usually do better work from day to da 
than they will on an examination are all 
factors that need careful consideration. 
The main reason that a pupil should be 

iven an examination is for further evi- 

ence to determine his fitness. All the 
features of an examination that are advan- 
tageous to the pupils can be developed by 
the skillful teacher without requiring the 
pupils to submit to a final examination. 
In other words the exempt pupils are de- 
prived of nothing. The non-exempt pupils 
are asked to give further evidence of their 
fitness, Where this method is used, it is 
shown that the pupils do better work 
throughout the term, thus raising the 
standard of scholarship. . The exempt mark 
should not be so high that the great ma- 
jority of students could not reach it by dili- 
gent study, nor as low as the passing mark. 
In that way all the doubtful cases would 
furnish the additional evidence for fitness 
for promotion. 

Promotions, then, should be based mainly 
upon the pupils’ daily work expressed in 
the monthly estimate of the teacher. Final 
examinations should be given only in 
doubtful cases, and the results of such ex- 
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aminations should constitute a small factor 
in determining fitness for promotion. De- 
portment should also constitute a small 
factor as an incentive to be good. 

On the whole, very little machinery is 
necessary. The exercise of good common 
sense on the part of the teachers and the 
superintendent with the pupils’ best inter- 
ests in view is sufficient to safeguard the 
matter, 


Supt. Rutt, of Milton, opened the 
discussion of this paper as follows: it 
seems to me that the vital point in the 
question of promotion is whether the 
pupil is prepared to do the work of the 
next grade to the best advantag. To 
determine this matter a number of things 
must be taken into consideration and no 
one method will meet every case that 
comes up for consideration. To depend 
entirely upon examinations for promotion 
settles very fewcases justly. It has been 
our practice to promote the child upon 
the combined judgment of the teacher 
and the superintendent. ‘This plan meets 
the demands of by far the largest propor- 
tion of pupils. In deciding a child’s 

romotion the following things are taken 
nto consideration: the character of the 
pupil’s work during the year, hiscapacity, 
application, physical condition, home 


environment, regularity of attendance, 


and hisage. These points cannot be met 
by an examination, yet upon them pupils 
must depend in new work. To avoid 
possible abuses and to shield the teachers, 
the responsibility of promotion should 
not entirely rest with the teacher, though 
as a stimulus to the pupil a large propor- 
tion of it should be thus placed. Exam- 
inations serve their best purpose as a test 
of the teacher’s judgment and as evidence 
for parents who are not satisfied with the 
usual methods. 

Supt. Wanner, of York: The question 
has been forcefully presented from a lib- 
eral and progressive standpoint in the 
excellent paper just read; whilst I heart- 
ily concur in the conclusions reached, I 
would advocate still more fully placing 
the burden of the responsibility for pro- 
motion on the teacher. .The exercise of 
such power has a wholesome and far- 
reaching effect on both teacher and pupil. 
On the teacher because the knowledge 
that her estimate of what the pupil does 
and can do determines promotion, leads 
to a better conception of each pupil’s 
work and capacity. Conditions are ob- 
served and studied. Opportunity to over- 
come deficiencies is given, and a special 
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effort is made to properly place pupils, 
either during the term, or in the be- 
ginning of the school year. The pre- 
sumption is that the judgment of the 
teacher, based upon long and close con- 
tact, under varying conditions, will not 
often be in error. There is another 
strong argument in its favor. It will 
place the pupil in the best possible rela- 
tion to his teacher. We know how de- 
sirable and difficult it is to cultivate in 
pupils those habits of application that 
shall enable them to do their work at the 
proper time and in the proper way. In 
other words, to develop stability and re- 
liability; to put a premium on daily en- 
deavor. And it seems to me that when 
a pupil knows that his teacher will be re- 
sponsible for his promotion or demotion, 
it will tend to put him and keep him in 
close touch with his school. He will feel 
the teacher’s influence to a far greater 
extent than if some one else exercised 
that power. There is another benefit to 
pupils in the elimination of superintend- 
ents’ examinations for promotion. These 
tests necessarily foster cramming in its 
worst and justly-criticised form. Pupils 
in making preparation for such ordeals 
indiscriminately absorb a mass of matter. 
The result represents quantity rather than 


quality. Time and effort thus applied ; 


could be more profitably employed in 
other directions. I am not opposed to 
examinations. They are invaluable and 
indispensable aids, but in their proper 
place. 

Supt. Patterson : 


The pupils of the 
Pottsville school sare promoted on the 


grading of the teacher. All teachers 
above the third grade are required to 
grade the pupils an their recitations, and 
to review on Friday the work of the pre- 
vious week,also on the last day of each 
month, the month’s work is reviewed. 
At the end of the term all pupils who 
have obtained a grade of 75 per cent. are 
promoted on the teacher’s record. Those 
who fall below this grade can have an 
examination if they or their parents so 
desire. After a few years’ trial under 
this basis for promotion, the teachers of 
the high school asked that they be per- 
mitted to return to the final examina- 
tions ; and this permission was granted. 
The three grades next below the high 
school pupils are promoted on the grade 
given by the teacher during the term. 
In no case is the teacher permitted to al- 
low this grade to be influenced in any 
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way by the good or bad conduct of the 
pupils. 

Supt. Berkey: This matter of grading 
pupils is not a new theme. In fact it is 
so entirely devoid of new features that we 
hesitate to enter into any discussion of it. 
And yet, as an ever-present problem in all 
school administration, it is a proper sub- 
ject for discussion in this convention. 
The vital feature in the grading of pupils, 
it seems to me, is the disposition to be 
made of the so-called doubtful class. I 
am concerned, however, not so much as 
to what should be done with them at the 
end of the term as to what may be done 
for them before grading time comes. 
Every pupil transferred from the doubtful 
list to the class actually prepared for pro- 
motion is a substantial gain, not only to 
the record of good results, but to himself. 
The work necessary to bring about such 
individual advancement is, in my judg- 
ment, the vital problem. A few weeks 
ago—at the middle of the term—we took 
an inventory of grade conditions. Teach- 
ers reported from 72 to 80 per cent. of the 
whole number of pupils doing satisfactory 
work, while from 20 to 28 per cent. were 
in the doubtful column; some of them in 
the hopeless column. The special atten- 
tion of the teachers was now directed to 
this minority, and during the latter half 
of the term as much individual work is 
to be done with them as is possible in a 
graded school system. We hope to re- 
duce the number of non-promotions to 10 
or 12 per cent. of the total enrollment by 
the end of the year. Teachers were ad- 
vised to give at least as much time to 
this small, weak group in their schools as 
to the larger number who were already 
doing satisfactory work. As a matter of 
course, no system of grading which at- 
tempts to maintain a proper standard of 
efficiency in grade work may hope to 
promote all pupils. So long as we have, 
on the part of some pupils, irregular at- 
tendance, lack of interest, improper home 
conditions, together with lack of mental 
ability, some pupils must necessarily re- 
main behind their classmates. In such 
cases the second year must be spent in 
the same grade to cover the work prop- 
erly. In determining the pupil’s grade 
the responsibility should rest largely with 
the teacher, the superintendent reserving 
the right to overrule the teacher’s judg- 
ment if necessary. There are individual 
pupils whose promotion should be recom- 
mended and approved irrespective of per- 
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centages or examination records. There 
are those who because of age, number of 
terms in grade, or for the possible moral 
stimulus of a promotion, should be ad- 
vanced. The one question to be answered 
in each case is, What is best for the 
pupil ? 

Supt. Smith, Meadville: How often do 
you require exceptionally dull pupils to 
go over the work of any one grade, and 
under what circumstances would you 
promote a boy or girl on age? 

Supt. Berkey: We have nine grades 
below the high school and annual pro- 
motions, with provision for special pro- 
motions at any time. Weak or slow 
pupils are not expected to remain more 
than two years in any one grade. Of 
course, most of this class of pupils fall so 
far behind their proper grade that they 
seldom, if ever, reach the high school. 
In some cases they will,. by special effort 
and by special promotion be able to re- 
gain their place later. But this seldom 
happens. A boy or girl should be pro- 
moted on age only when the moral effect 
of such promotion outweighs any con- 
sideration in actual grade ability. A 15- 
year-old boy in a second or third grade 
will often feel so much out of place with 


younger pupils, that he will get more 
and do more with pupils more nearly his 
own age, although some of the work may 


be too difficult for him. If not promoted 
until he is fully up to the standard, he 
will very frequently ‘‘find a job” and 
drop out of school long before promotion 
time comes. In all such cases the indi- 
vidual must be found and helped, and 
rules and examination grades practically 
discarded. 

Supt. Coughlin: I would like to em- 
phasize just briefly what Supt. Berkey 
has stated. I have enjoyed the paper 
very much that was read this evening— 
the extended investigation made by the 
writer and the helpful suggestions with 
reference to examinations for promotions. 
It seems to me that two ideas enter into 
the discussion of this matter. What is 
an examination for? It always seems to 
me as if the intention was to hinder pro- 
motion. That is, we examine those rec- 
ommended for promotion, whilst we 
should pass those recommended and ex- 
examine those not recommended to see 
why they are kept back. I have looked 
upon the matter this way, fairly or other- 
wise. We arrange work for the seventh 
year and the eighth year of the school. 
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Now, would it not be natural to suppose 
that if you have a competent teacher in 
charge of that grade, and the work prop- 
erly arranged for this grade, that the 
pupil ought to goon? If he does not go 
forward at the end of the year there is 
something wrong with the course or 
something wrong with the teacher, and 
the matter for investigation turns on 
these points. The question is why the 
pupil cannot be promoted, rather than 
why he shall be promoted. The inquiry 
why certain children are not promoted is 
one that comes within the range of every 
superintendent to investigate personally 
in a city of forty or fifty thousand inhab- 
itants, and he should give it personal 
attention. If the superintendent prepares 
questions, and the teachers give the ex- 
amination and mark the papers, we are 
no better off than before with the simple 
judgment of the teacher recommending 
promotion. I receive reports from the 
teachers concerning pupils on January 1 
and April 1 to see what pupils are falling 
behind and to recommend these to re- 
ceive special attention, and then when 
time for promotion comes we look into 
these not recommended for promotion or 
those who are doubtful. These are then 
retained or promoted on the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent. This relieves 
the teacher of the responsibility. The 
teacher is particularly anxious that her 
class shall be satisfactory to the next 
teacher above. She is more afraid of the 
next teacher above than of all other criti- 
cisms. I say to the teacher, ‘‘ Write on 
the back of that certificate, ‘ Promoted 
on the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent,’’’ and let him fight it out. I 
have never had much trouble with these 
cases. Let me give you a simple illus- 
tration of the fact that sometimes you lay 
aside all rules and reasons in the matter. 
There was a big boy in the back part of 
primary school ‘‘ D.’’ I noticed him and 
called him up to the front of the room, 
and asked the teacher how she accounted 
for his presence in that grade. She said 
that he was large and old, but ought not 
to be promoted. Then I noticed that 
the first boy on the list, Willie Jones, 
had been marked 100 per cent. in every 
study. Hewassix yearsof age. I asked 
Willie to come out with this large boy. 
I told them that I came upto school on a 
car that morning, a car with no horses, no 
engine attached to it, and asked what 
made the car go. Willie said that he did 
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not know. I asked the big boy if he 
knew, and he answered that electricity 
made it go. I asked if they knew that 
instrument that you spring down from 
the top of the car. Willie did not know. 
I asked the big boy, and he replied that 
it was the trolley. I asked them if they 
knew what the overhead wire was for. 
Willie did not know, but the big boy said 
that they carried the electricity on the 
wire. I asked them where they got the 
electricity on the wire. The big fellow 
said that they made it in the power- 
house down on Canal street. I pointed 
out of the window to a large building and 
asked what it was. The little fellow did 
not know. The big boy said that it was 
a coal-breaker. I asked why it was so 
called. The big boy said that coal was 
broken up in that building. ‘‘I have 
worked in the breaker, Mister. They 
crush that up, and they call it a coal- 
breaker because it is broken.’’ I asked 
what that was at the back of the breaker. 
The big boy said they called it culm 
sometimes. This large boy did not know 
much as to the technical part of his study, 
due to lack of opportunity and not from 
lack of capability. He brought to his 


daily task ability to interpret knowledge 


far above the little fellow with a standing 
of 100. I passed this large boy up three 
grades, and directed the teacher to give 
him special attention, to a class of his 
own size and grade of thinking, and I 
have never heard anything unfavorable 
of the Jad since. Frequently rules and 
customary pratice must be laid aside, and 
we deal with the individual as a special 
case. 

Supt. Norris: At the end of the first 
three months I ask the teacher to give 
me the names of her pupils and also re- 
marks about those that are not keeping 
up to their grade, and then I give partic- 
ular attention to those pupils and find 
out if I can be of assistance in any way. 
That has been very helpful, because the 
teacher has then committed herself in re- 
gard to the pupils of her room, and she 
is going to work vigorously to jrstify 
what she said in that report. So far as 
the examinations are concerned, we can’t 
get along without them. They ought to 
be where they do the least harm; but we 
must have the examinations. 

Supt. Dean: In our little borough we 
have so few teachers that it is possible to 
study the pupils and teachers more care- 
fully than in a larger town. ‘The super- 
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‘intendent visits the rooms often, and 


sometimes asks what he can do to help a 
teacher. /She may tell him that she 
would like to have the children tested in 
arithmetic. The pupils are glad to have 
the test, and are also glad that they have 
had shown to them where they need to 
strengthen themselves. Their faces light 
up as he tells them that he is glad they 
are interested in this or that line of work. 
If he tells them, ‘‘ You do pretty well in 
fractions and are weak in decimals, but 
there is plenty of time to get up in that,” 
they are glad he came in. An examina- 
tion is primarily to show a child what he 
is weak in, then to show the teacher 
where she needs to drill, then to fix 
knowledge, and lastly, to get a mark. It 
is to help a teacher check herself against 
partiality. The teachers personality is 
to help determine if there be sufficient 
development to'go on in the next grade. 
Sometimes we have sent ahead pupils 
whose teachers said they could not get 
arithmetic even if they should be held in 
that grade forever. There appeared to 
be something lacking in their mental 
make-up. But they got something in the 
next grade, and many times did well in 
the weak subject. Experience has taught 
the superintendent that backward chil- 
dren need personal investigation. I was 
saying to-day that I thought we had no 
right to be supervisors until we are 
trained physicians. I feel all the time 
that I am crippled by lack of knowledge. 
Perhaps it may be a fungoid growth in 
the nostrils, or catarrh, that in some way 
impairs the brain action. Perhaps it is a 
tumor inthe stomach. It may be trouble 
with hearing or sight. Who knows? I 
can diagnose some cases and get the 
parents to get a physician to remove the 
causes. One day a lady came to my 
office asking if I would not take pity on 
her girl and promote her to the next 
grade because of her size and age. She 
was very polite in making the request. 
Talking with her I discovered that the 
child had spent two years in the third 
grade, two in the fourth, and now was to 
spend two in the fifth grade. Testing 
the child to see what was the matter, I 
soon found that she was very much 
afflicted with headaches and eye trouble. 
I was absolutely sure that the child had 
lost two-and-a-half years, which an ocu- 
list could have saved her if the parent or 
the teacher had discovered the cause. 
How many of the children are losing 
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time needlessly. It is not that we do not 
wish to know. But we are human. 
Would that we were all as wise as the 
angel Gabriel! Our teachers are realiz- 
ing this more and more, and often beg 
me to come around to their rooms and 
help with this or that pupil, and see if I 
can find the key that they up to that 
time have not been able to find. When 
we depend on the teacher to recommend 
for promotion I presume it is true that 
some troublesome children are sent ahead 
to get rid of them. We are all human 
and we still live in this world. I said 
the children are sent to the next grade 
entirely on the teacher’s recommendation. 
But I have examined that room as a 
room and helped the teacher to know 
what my standard is. Then the last few 
days I pass from room to room and the 
teachers ask me to test doubtful cases. 
The following year if a child is found 
poor in the grade to which he has been 
sent, the teacher or superintendent con- 
fers with the teacher who sent him, and 
thus she is better able next time to de- 
cide whom to advance. The child is not 
put back if it would do more harm than 
to retain him. Written tests are too 


meager to determine the advancement of 


achild. Itis not the hard questions that 
the child slips on. I always ask easy 
questions. The main thing to find out is 
not the amount of material learned, but 
the thought power developed and ability 
to do. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions now 
made their report through their chair- 
man, Supt. Coughlin, as follows: 


Recognizing the courtesy extended to the 
Department of City Superintendents by the 
school officials of the city of Harrisburg, our 
thanks are due and are hereby tendered for the 
use of the high school building in which to hold 
our sessions; to the students of the high school 
for musical selections rendered; to Mr. Rose, to 
Miss Herring, and all others who have contri- 
buted to the interest and success of this meeting. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as appropriations 
to other interests have been increasing, popula- 
tion and revenues of the State have increased, 
and that appropriations for normal schools and 
high schools have been taken from the general 
appropriation made to public schools, there- 
fore, it is the sense of the convention that the 
appropriation for public schools should be raised 
to $12,000,000. 

Resolved, That the Department of City Super- 
intendents give their approval, and earnestly 
recommend that a law be passed by the legis- 
lature, permitting school directors of the school 
districts of this Commonwealth to place a 
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teacher on half-pay, who, after long and faith- 
ful service as a teacher, has become incapacitated 
by age and infirmity to continue in the work. 

Resolved, That in order to more perfectly 
carry out the provisions of the Compulsory At- 
tendance Act, the act be so amended that in 
cities of the third class, and in boroughs having 
superintendents of schools, registration of births 
be made in the office of the superintendent of 
schools; that certificate of age and ability to 
read and write iatelligently be issued only by 
the Department of Education in the borough or 
city where the applicant for such certificate re- 
sides; that the Boards of School Directors be 
required to have the registration of children of 
legal age to attend school made under their own 
direction and supervision, and by persons ap- 
pointed by them. 

Resolved, That in the sense of this convention 
failure to complete a contract without valid 
reason should be included in the causes now 
prescribed by law for which certificates may be 
revoked, and that the State Superintendent for 
like causes should be empowered to revoke 
Normal diplomas and certificates, State and 
Permanent certificates. 

Resolved, That the laws providing for the 
holding of city and borough institutes be so 
amended as to permit cities and boroughs to 
hold said annual institutes at different intervals 
throughout the school term instead of five con- 
secutive days, providing the aggregate time 
shall not be less than five days. 

Whereas, The efficiency of our public schools 
has been greatly impaired by a lack of well 
qualified teachers; and, 

Whereas, In many sections of the State there 
has been but little educational progress for a 
generation, notwithstanding the large appro- 
priations made by the State; and, 

Whereas, In many districts of the State a 
large number of the teachers are content to hold 
from year to year the lowest grade of teacher’s 
license allowed by law, the so-called provisional 
certificate; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the State Superintendents’ 
convention urge upon the State Legislature 
now in session the passage of an act making 
this lowest grade of certificate, in fact what it is 
in name, “ provisional,’’ and restricting its use 
by any teacher to not more than one term after 
the passage of said act. 

hereas, A majority of school districts in the 
State have not availed themselves of the provi- 
sions of the Township High School law, so that 
in a majority of school districts, pupils of high 
school grade are still denied such advantages as 
are now guaranteed in Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and in some other States of the 
Union; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Department of City and 
Borough Superintendents urge upon the State 
Legislature now in session the passage of an 
act requiring school districts to provide high 
school instruction for all pupils prepared for it, 
either by establishing high schools within the 
district or by paying the tuition of pupils who 
attend high schools in other districts. 

Resolved, That the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the principals of the 
State Normal Schools be requested to arrange, 
if possible, that State Board examinations be 
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held at the same time at all Normal Schools 
and by the use of the same questions, and that 
these questions be prepared by a committee of 
able and experienced persons familiar with 
Normal School needs and conditions, and hav- 
ing special knowledge of the subjects in which 
they prepare questions, and that sufficient time 
be allowed to the board for his examination in 
each branch of study. 

The Committee heartily approves the resolu- 
tion P swny at the opening of the session com- 
mending the administration of public school 
affairs by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, and urges his re- 
appointment as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Resolved, That we heartily concur in the 
recommendation of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction that an Inspector of High 
Schools be created and be provided for, and 
that said Inspector should be a Deputy Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Committee: J. M. Coughlin, John Morrow, 
D. A. Harman, and Daniel Fleisher. 

In answer to a question as to the time 
that provisional certificates may be used. 
Supt. Coughlin said: This resolution 
was referred to the committee and was 
read to this body as three terms, and the 
committee thought it wise to make it five 
years. I would-understand the term to 
mean the prescribed number of months 


taught in the district. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED. 


After some discussion as to the best 
method of bringing the resolutions rela- 
ting to legislation before the Legislature, 
a special committee was appointed to co- 
operate with the legislative committee of 
the State Educational Association for the 
purpose. 

he following Committee was ap- 
pointed: Superintendents Hoban, An- 
thony and Morrow. 

Supt. McGinnes moved that these gen- 
tleman be the committee on legislation 
for this body and their names appear as 
officers. This motion was adopted. 

Supt. Berkey called attention to the 
fact that to-morrow in the same hall the 
the State Directors’ Association would 
meet and said he thought that any action 
they took would have more weight than 
ours. He suggested that the committee 
just appointed get the resolutions of this 
body into the hands of the Directors. 
The motion was carried. 

**On motion the Department now ad- 
journed to meet at the call of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


The following is a list of the members 
in attendance, as furnished by the officers: 
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W. W. Rupert, Pottstown; Ira Shipman, 
Sunbury; J, M. Berkey, Johnstown; Thomas 
A. Bock, Spring City; James M. Coughlin, 
Wilkesbarre; R. T. Adams, Lebanon; J. 
George Becht, Clarion; Andrew T. Smith, 
Mansfield; E. E. Miller, Bradford; L. O. 
Foose, Harrisburg; W. T. Gordon, Coates- 
ville; L. E. McGinnis, Steelton; Edward 
Macguire, Beaver Falls; N. P. Kinsley, 
Franklin; Grant Norris, Braddock; J. L,. 
Allison, Wilkinsburg; James M. Norris, 
Homestead; U. G. Smith, Meadville; Samuel 
Andrews, Pittsburg; Chas. Lose, Williams- 

rt; S. H. Hadley, Sharon; M. J. Lloyd, 

aylor; C. F. Hoban, Dunmore; Henry 
Pease, Titusville; M. W. Cummings, Oly- 
phant; J. H. Alleman, DuBois; John W. 
Anthony, Jeannette; A. Wanner, York;C. E. 
Dickey, Avalon; Chas. A. Wagner, Ash- 
bourne; Chas. W. Derr, Washingtonville; 
Addison IL. Jones, West Chester; H. J. 
Wickey, Middletown; Warren R. Rahn, 
Ambler; E. L. Flack, Abington; A. E. Wag- 
ner, Nesquehoning; S. H. Dean, Mount 
Carmel; J. K. Gotwals, Norristown; A. A. 
Killian, Lansford; U. L. Gordy, Danville; 
James Howerth, Shamokin; L. L. Naramore, 
Philadelphia; Daniel Fleisher, Columbia; A. 
Duncan Yocum, Chester; B. F. Patterson, 
Pottsville; Charles S. Foos, Reading; H. H. 
Spayd, Minersville; G. W. Phillips, Scran- 
ton; J. B. Richey, McKeesport; John C. 
Wagner, Carlisle; D. A. Harman, Hazleton; 
T. W. Bevan, Chester Heights; Wm. G. 
Cleaver, Swarthmore; Fred. W. Robbins, 
Bethlehem; C. A. Babcock, Oil City; Chas. 
S. Meck, Harrisburg; R. K. Buehrle, Lan- 
caster; Theo. B. Noss, California; G. M. D. 
Eckels, Shippensburg; J. R. Flickinger, 
Lock Haven; Samuel Gelwix, Chambers- 
burg; D. S. Keith, Altoona; Owen R. Wilt, 
South Bethlehem; R. C. Harris, Allegheny; 
A. R. Rutt, Milton. 





Governor-General Lamothe, of Cochin 
China, a recognized authority on colonial 
administration, who has made a confi- 
dential report io the government concern- 
ing the progress and status of the Philip- 
pine Islands and the Island of Java, says: 
“*T spent four months in the Philippines 
studying the results of American control. 
I was struck with the enormous progress 
made in such a comparatively brief pe- 
riod. This has been greater during the 
last four years than during the 350 years 
preceding the American occupation. The 
natives are being educated, are receiving 
the benefits of municipal and provincial 
liberty, and are rapidly acquiring the 
spirit of republican institutions. France 
can take a most beneficial lesson from the 
splendid results of the American colonial 
system.”’ 
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More people drown in the giass than in the sea. 

Ye may be ayesticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.— Scotch Farmer. 

The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 

I will not kill or hurt any living creature needlessly; 
nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to com- 
fort all gentle life, and guard and perfect all natural 
beauty on earth.—/John Ruskin. 


ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 





In the Name and by the Authority of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


HE Forestry Reservation Commission of 
Pennsylvania have secured up to the 
present time seven hundred and eight thou- 
sand, seven hundred and ninety-five acres 
of land, and are energetically engaged in 
the work of the restoration and preservation 
of our forests. Every good citizen ought to 
give them encouragement and material as- 
sistance by supplementing their efforts. 
Men, women and children alike may plant 
trees, and many places now bare and barren 
may be made beautiful and useful. The 
growth of trees is conducive to both health 
and profit. 

In order that all of our citizens may take 
part in this pleasant and praiseworthy duty, 
I, Samuel W. a. Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in ac- 
cordance with law, do hereby designate and 
proclaim Friday, the fourteenth day of April, 
and Friday, the twenty-eighth day of April, 
A. D. 1905, to be observed as Arbor Days 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

Two days are designated for the observ- 
ance ofthisduty. Inasmuch as the climatic 
conditions may render one of these days 
more favorable for the purpose intended 
than the other, the selection between them 
is left with the citizens of the various sec- 
tions of the Commonwealth. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State at the City of Harrisburg, this 
seventeenth day of March, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
five, and of the Commonwealth the one 
hundred and twenty-ninth. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 
By the Governor: 
FRANK M. FULLER, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





HE Governor of the State again calls 
upon its citizens to observe Arbor 
Day by planting trees. Planting things 
that grow after the planter has left them 
to themselves—whether in the world of 
Nature or in the world of thought, in 
both worlds, indeed—encouraging others 
to do this more and more, acquiring the 
habit of doing this and getting others 
into the same helpful and blessed habit 
—this is to have lived; and not to have 
done this is to have made a failure of life 
in its high purpose and vast possibilities. 
Plant good things, and good things only. 
‘Plant ; Life does the rest !’’ 


AT the annual meeting of the Directors’ 
Association of Chester County, a very 
pleasant feature of the exercises was the 
presentation of a ‘‘loving cup’’ to Prof. 
W. W. Woodruff, the veteran educator, 
now in his eightieth year, who has been 
county superintendent of both Chester 
and Bucks counties. Hugh B. Eastburn 
Esq., of Doylestown who preceded Mr. 
Woodruff as Superintendent of Bucks, 
made the presentation address, and spoke 
earnestly of Mr. W.’s admirable work as 
an educator and his life-long devotion to 
the cause. Our old friend can always be 
counted on for prompt response; though 
surprised he was equal to the happy oc- 
casion. The inscription upon the cup is 
as follows: ‘‘Presented to William Warren 
Woodruff by his friends, in loving appre- 
ciation of his long and faithful services 
in the cause of education.’’ 


THE principal of the high school of 
Columbus, Georgia, Prof. Marshall Mor- 
ton, in a recent letter to Zhe Journal, 
adds: ‘‘I want to say to Mr. McCaskey 
personally that his ideas on good memory 
work have borne fruit with many boys and 
girls in Georgia and Alabama during 
the past seven years that we have read 
his articles, and I pass on to him the 
words of appreciation of this work that 
I have had from old pupils.”’ 


PRESIDENT ATHERTON announces that 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie has donated to the 
Pennsylvania State College the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000) as 
the endowment of a beneficiary fund, the 
annual interest on which at five per cent. 
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is to be used for the aid of deserving and 
promising students, in such manner as 
the Board of Trustees may direct; and 
that Mrs. Andrew Carnegie has donated 
the like sum of ($15,000) the annual in- 
terest on which at five per cent. is to be 
expended for the maintenance of scholar- 
ships, to be awarded as the trustees may 
direct. The board at its annual meeting, 
adopted a plan for the administration of 
these important trusts. 


WE have just been reading the Iliad 
and the Odyssey of Homer with renewed 
interest, two numbers of the twenty-five- 
cent Pocket Classic Series of the Mac- 
millan Company, New York. These 
translations of the greatest poems of an- 
tiquity are in prose form, by Andrew 
Lang and associated scholars. They can 
be read with keen interest by boys and 
girls who have never studied Greek, 
while to those who have studied the lan- 
guage these books must have a perpetual 
charm. Again we are with the gods and 
heroes who contended about Troy ; again 
we hear ‘‘the surge and thunder of the 
Odyssey.”’ 


President Lincoln Hulley, formerly of 
Bucknell, writes about John Stetson Uni- 
versity, of De Land, Florida: ‘‘ Florida 
is a land of blue skies, singing birds, 
beautiful flowers and soft breezes the 
whole year round. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of people stream into Florida from 
the north to spend the winter. The best 
thing about Florida is itsclimate. Next 
to that, its fine development. People 
north little realize that the University of 
Chicago is located in Florida. The John 
B. Stetson University of De Land, Fla., 
is organically affiliated with Chicago. 
Its graduates receive Chicago degrees. 
Stetson has four colleges and five schools, 
in fourteen buildings with a faculty of 
forty-eight, the faculty holding degrees 
from Chicago, Harvard, Yale, Dart- 
mouth, Columbia, the University of 
Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr, Bucknell, 
Michigan, Dennison, Utrecht, Holland, 
and other Universities. It has separate 
and distinct colleges of liberal arts, tech- 
nology, law, and business. It has pro- 
fessional schools for music, for art and for 
normal and practice work, an academy 
that prepares for Chicago. Many people 
do not realize that a change has come 
over the south—that educational interests 
are booming. Stetson has a third mil- 
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lion dollars in buildings and equipment, 
a quarter million in endowment, an en- 
dowed library, a beautiful auditorium, a 
ten-thousand-dollar pipe organ, a gymna- 
sium complete, an enclosed athletic field 
with track, diamond, gridiron and ten- 
nis courts, five great laboratories, several 
large museums, a number of technologi- 
cal shops, electric lights, electric bells, 
steam heat, cement walks, shell roads, 
broad avenues, spacious campus, shrub- 
bery and trees. It is the biggest educa- 


tional proposition south of John Hopkins. 
A Pennsylvania citizen, John B. Stetson, 
the wealthy and generous hat manufac- 
turer of Philadelphia, has given it num- 
erous buildings, large endowment and 
constant personal backing.”’ 





a 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


A NUMBER of boys were playing 
school. The chief business of the 
teacher seemed to becorporal punishment, 
and the chief ambition of the pupils was 
to earn by mischief as many floggings as 
possible. The exercises of the play 
school consisted of ‘‘lickin’ and larnin’,’’ 
with a decided preponderance of the for- 
mer. One little boy was walking about, 
looking at the blackboard, peeping into 
the stove, not getting into mischief, ap- 
parently taking no part in the game. 
‘« That little boy is not playing,’’ objected 
one of the girls who was looking on. 
‘* He is all right,’’ replied the teacher, ‘ he 
does nothing, for he is the Superintend- 
ent.’, 

The average idea of the pupil is that 
the Superintendent does nothing, and 
that too is the idea of some tax-payers. 
Even some newly-elected Superintendents 
have no clear ideas upon school super- 
vision beyond the fact that they are to 
examine teachers’ visit schools and hold 
an annual teachers, institute. Ask them 
how the Superintendent earns his salary, 
and the blushes on the cheek show that 
they have not seriously thought of the 
difference between drawing a salary and 
earning a salary. 

The Superintendent may follow a vigor 
ous policy of doing nothing. Then of 
course he simply draws his salary. Where 
he really solves the problems of school su- 
pervision, he earns many times his salary 
during the progress of the school year. 
This is best seen by taking a parallel case. 
An industrial establishment was losing 
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fifty thousand dollars annually. The 
managers rightly concluded that the time 
had come for a change of policy. A new 
superintendent was selected. By reor- 
ganizing the workmen, reerranging the 
machinery and preventing the waste of raw 
material, the new man saved not only the 
fifty thousand in running expenses, but 
left the concernwith seventy-five thousand 
dollars profit at the end ofthe year. Did 
he earn his salary of ten thousand a year? 
To ask the question is to answer it. 

But in the schoolroom there are things 
far more valuable than the raw material 
of a factory. The most valuable asset of 
Pennsylvania is not hard and soft coal, 
nor iron ore, natural gas and petroleum ; 
the most valuable thing in the state is 
brains. By preventing the waste of time 
and effort on the part of the children and 
the teachers, and by making the most of the 
brain- power of the children, the Superin- 
tendent may earn many times his salary 
during every year that he is in active 
service. - 

The problem which confronts the Su- 
perintendents of our larger counties is 
appalling. To supervise from five hun- 
dred to a thousand teachers looks like a 

hysical impossibility. The same ques- 
on is involved in the agitation for a high 
school inspector. There are over six 
hundred high schools in the State. How 
any human being could visit so many 
high schools in a year is beyond the com- 
prehension of an experienced educator. 

The new teachers and the less efficient 
teachers deserve the help and counsel of 
the supervisor, be he in charge of city 
or country schools. It is the function of 
the Superintendent to stand by the recent 
graduate of the high school, the normal 
school and the college. There are things 
which no training school can do for the 
teacher who is in the first year of service. 
The help and advice which the beginner 
needs, can be given only by asympathetic 
principal, supervisor or superintendent. 

Under existing laws the counties can- 
not be divided for purposes of supervision 
except in the case of townships and bor- 
oughs with a population of five thousand 
or over. The new Superintendent of a 
large county is overwhelmed by the mag- 
nitude of the problems by which he is 
confronted. It takes him several years 
to find out in detail what the different 
schools need. Hence experience counts 
for much in solving problems of school 
supervision. The experienced Superin- 
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tendent should be retained as long as pos- 
sible. We have Superintendents in 
Pennsylvania whose terms of service 
range from twenty-five to upwards of fifty 
years. It would bea pity to apply to an 
efficient Superintendent the dose which 
Dr. Osler is reported to have prescribed 
for men sixty years of age. 

There is no good school in America for 
the training of supervising principals and 
superintendents. The public may be as 
thoroughly fooled in the selection of a 
Superintendent as in the selection of a 
teacher. The shortcomings of the for- 
mer are far more difficult to detect than 
those of the latter. ‘‘I have seven assist- 
ants,’’ exclaimed the School Superintend- 
ent of alargecity. ‘‘Fivecan go out and 
bring back reliable reports of what is 
done; but the other two can get things 
done, and these two are worth more than 
the five.’’ Verily one of the greatest if 
not the greatest school problem in Penn- 
sylvania is closer supervision and the se- 
lection of efficient Superintendents. At 
the coming election in May it is merit 
and merit only that should guide the direc- 
tors in the election of the Superintendent. 


THREE GOOD MEN GONE. 


HREE of the best men we have known 

personally in the school work of the 
State have passed away quietly and sud- 
denly within a very few weeks: John K. 
Wildman, on the eastern border, for many 
years president of the school board of 
Bristol, Bucks county, one of the fore- 
most and best school directors in Penn- 
sylvania; Lemuel O. Foose, the widely- 
known and universally-esteemed head of 
the Harrisburg schools, of which he has 
been superintendent for the past twenty- 
five years; and Thomas J. Chapman, of 
Ingram, Allegheny county, teacher, su- 
perintendent, scholar and author. High- 
grade men all of them, scholarly men, 
men of sensibility and refinement, men of 
quick sympathy and earnest purpose, 
men of integrity and unselfish devotion 
to the work given them to do, men who 
could toil and be patient. With two of 
these men, the first and the last, we seem 
to have spoken but yesterday. In the 
February number of 7he /ournal there 
was some account of a Christmas lov- 
ing-cup. After reading it each of them 
wrote a rare letter of congratulation, beau- 
tiful in diction, instinct with sincerity 
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and warm human sympathy. To Mr. 
Wildman it was ‘‘the marshaling of 
golden yesterdays to greet a troop of con- 
fident to-morrows.’’ More from either of 
these precious letters we cannot quote. 
It is good to know that each of these men 
read an answer in like spirit to his letter 
before he ‘‘ went away,’’ and perhaps to- 
day he remembers pleasantly both the 
sending and the getting. We hope so, 
and in this hope it is with a feeling of 
unusual tenderness that we think of 
these good men in this brief passing 
record of themselves and their work. 
John K. Wildman was a man who will 
be greatly missed in Bristol. He de- 
lighted in doing good to his fellow- men. 
He gave much of his time and energy in 
promoting measures beneficial to the 
community in which he lived. With 
voice and pen he was always ready to aid 
any cause which he deemed worthy of 
support, and whether he wrote on literary, 
political or economic topics his articles 
were bright, forcible and polished. His 
counsel was sought widely and his views 
were always worthy of consideration. 
While taking deep interest in political 
affairs, he desired no office for himself 
other than that of school director and this 
only for the good service he might render 
to the community. For the past seven- 
teen years he has been president of the 
school board. He was one of the few 
far-sighted men who organized the State 
Association of School Directors. He was 
also president of the Bristol library. He 
was instrumental in founding this some 
twenty-seven years ago, being chairman 
of the committee selected by the old Bris- 
tol Institute which preceded it. The 
library always had a warm place in his 
heart, and he devoted much time and 
thought in giving to the people of Bristol 
an opportunity to secure the best reading 
that could be obtained. His business 
was that of a broker, with offices in 
Philadelphia. He was a member of the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange for thirty- 
seven years, and prominent in financial 
circles. Previous to that time he was with 
Jay Cooke & Company. He was head 
clerk with that great firm when they suc- 
cessfully sold throughout the United States 
the government bonds with which to ob- 
tain funds to equip and maintain the Un- 
ion Army in the Warofthe Rebellion. His 
retirement from this position was marked 
by the bestowal of many gifts from the 
members and employees of the firm, all 
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of whom held him in the highest regard. 
His fellow members of the school board 
of Bristol say: ‘‘ Both as director and 
president he served the board in an effi 
cient and able manner, giving to matters 
which fell to his duty, in the manage- 
ment of the schools, that careful and pains- 
taking attention which was so character- 
istic of him. His cultured intellect, his 
fidelity to the schools, his intense interest 
in both scholars and teachers, the extent 
and variety of his knowledge, his sterling 
qualities, his eloquent and forcible disser- 
tations, all thiscombined with the intimate 
and cordial relations with him enjoyed by 
the members of the board, cause his loss 
to fall upon us as a personal bereavement, 
and we sympathise deeply with the com- 
munity at large of which he was so val- 
uable a citizen, and with his family to 
whom we offer our tenderest condolence, 
earnestly invoking for them the support 
and comfort of higher consolation.’”’ A 
memorial meeting of citizens was held in 
the assembly hall of Bristol, and the 
schools were closed for two days, with 
their flags at half mast, as tributes to his 
memory. He wasin good health up to 
the day before his death. He was a 
member of the Society of Friends, and 
died March 2oth in his 73rd year. 
Lemuel Oliver Foose was a man whose 
quiet manner, earnest purpose and prac- 
tical common sense were evident all the 
way through his long life as an educator. 
Born in Juniata county in 1837, he was 
a student at Markleville Academy, and 
afterwards at Pennsylvania College for 
three years. His work at college was 
interrupted by the battle of Gettysburg, 
when he turned from student to nurse 
and aided in the good work then doing 
by the Christian Commission. He was 
principal of the Aaronsburg Academy 
from 1864 to 1866, then for two or three 
years superintendent of schools in Ohio. 
In 1869 he became principal of the boys’ 
high school of Harrisburg. Here he re- 
mained for ten years. He was elected 
school superintendent of that city in 1879, 
which position he has held since that 
time. He was for twenty-five years su- 
perintendent of the Messiah Lutheran 
Sunday-school, was a member of the ves- 
try of the church, was closely connected 
with the Dauphin County Sunday-school 
Association, and was one of the founders 
of the public library, of which he was 
trustee and secretary. He was an active 
member of the Dauphin County Bible 
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Society, and its former president. He 
was, until a year ago, a trustee of the 
Tressler Orphans’ Home, Loysville, on 
whose board of trustees he had served for 
twenty years. He was also a member of 
the Board of Publication of the Lutheran 
Church and a trustee of Pennsylvania 
College at Gettysburg. He died March 
26th, after an illness of less than twenty- 
four hours, universally respected by those 
amongst whom he has lived as teacher 
and citizen for almost a generation. 

Thomas J. Chapman was a teacher by 
profession, historian by inclination, a 
close observer, and an able writer. Born 
at Blairsville, Indiana county, and finally 
settling at Ingram, Allegheny county, 
he has, in his forty-eight or. forty-nine 
years devoted to teaching, filled some of 
the most important educational positions 
in the western part of the state, and in 
such manner as to reflect honor upon 
himself and insure lasting good to others. 
For some years he has conducted a pri- 
vate school at his home, and had taught 
up to 3 o’clock, Tuesday, February 14th, 
when he was stricken. Fortunate were 
those who had him for an instructor, for 
he knew how to teach. As a writer, he 
became widely known because of his 
versatility. He contributed many articles 
to Forest and Stream ; the Bulletin of the 
American Tron and Steel Association ; the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, and various 
newspapers, and was the author of a 
‘* History of the Conemaugh Valley;’’ 
‘* The French in the Allegheny Valley,’’ 
and ‘‘Old Pittsburgh Days,’’ books 
noted for their accuracy and worthy of a 
conspicuous place among books on his- 
tory. He was, in his chosen lines, the 
most learned man of the Chartiers Val- 
ley, but he was never pedantic. His meek- 
ness and purity of heart, and his desire to 
learn, made him an attentive student of 
everything tending to elevate the intel- 
lectual, moral, or spiritual man. He 
was a man ‘‘ good to live with,’’ one of 
those fine men, too few in this money- 
getting age, whom to know is to love. 
He was a member of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church, and was sixty-eight years 
of age at the time of his death. 

Three good men—all of whom we 
knew for their sterling manhood—gone 
but yesterday, translated almost in a 
moment. They could afford todie. ‘‘In 
my Father’s house are many mansions.”’ 
Will we see them again?—and when? 
and where ? 
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GET THE BEST MAN. 


HE Bible tells of a quiet man in a city 
who “‘ delivered the city.’? He looked 
not for fame or fortune. He was simply 
a wise man who did his work well, and 
‘‘ his words were heard in quiet.’’ Peo- 
ple pondered them, and were influenced 
by them, and things were better in their 
town. Such a man of weight the School 
Superintendent should be—always. Other 
offices may be administered by ordinary 
men. This should have the ‘‘ one man.’’ 
Were only ideal men chosen on May 2, 
1905, by wise and conscientious citizens 
serving as school directors, this would be 
the most important election ever held in 
Pennsylvania. Then, indeed, would the 
possibilities of this great office be realized. 
All good men ‘agree that the schools 
are our most important public interest. 
Too much cannot be done for them, if 
done with right purpose and a wise dis- 
cretion. Among the best buildings in 
country or town should be its school 
ae. The most attractive grounds 
should be their immediate surroundings 
Their equipment should be of the best, 
ample in every way, and their halls and 
walls should be adorned with pictures 
and other products of art such that pupils 
and teachers may have about them always 
a stimulating atmosphere of refinement 
and culture. The teachers should be the 
best and most intelligent men and women 
in the community, high souls, nobly 
gifted in brain and heart and will. The 
Superintendent, who must direct their 
work, should be a man worthy of his 
high office, a constant source of inspira- 
tion, raying out in all directions light 
and warmth and energy. A sordid man, 
narrow in view, selfish and self-seeking 
in interest, is of all men most out of place 
here, a harmful influence instead of a 
blessing to the community. Get for 
your Superintendent the best man that 
can be had, regardless of cost. Like 
Wisdom, his price is ‘‘ above rubies.’’ 
Here as nowhere else ‘‘ the best is the 
cheapest,’’ for the School Superintendent 
may be, and from his high place of duty, 
responsibility and opportunity, ought to 
be, the man most influential for good in 
his locality. 

If, instead of being spoken of generally 
for his fine personality, good judgment, 
superior attainments, and wise direction 
of school affairs, the Superintendent is 
persona non grata to many good teachers, 
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directors and citizens, something is badly 
wrong. A |better man is needed, but, 
‘* professional ;courtesy’’ barring the 
way, good“men may not permit the use 
of their names until a vacancy has been 
created. To!defer election is to open the 
door for desirable men as candidates; 
and every effort should then be made to 
secure the best man thatcanbehad. But 





if you arefse fortunate as to have a man 
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who is an inspiration to others, with the 
power of noble mastery over men and 
things ; a fine, generous, dominating per- 
sonality, born so, and recognized as such 
by troops of admiring friends who believe 
in him and love him for what he is, and 
what he has been, and what they know he 
will be—no matter how long he has been 
in office, don‘t lose sight of your good for- 
tune, but re-elect your Superintendent. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } | 
HARRISBURG, March IST, 1905. 
To THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

Dear Sir : The forty-third section of an 
Act of Assembly So the eighth day 
of May, 1854, entitled ‘‘ An act for the regu- 
lation and continuance of a System of Edu- 
cation by Common Schools,’’ requires offi- 
cial notice to be given of the time and place 
for holding the triennial convention of 
school directors, for the purpose of electing 
County Superintendents of Schools in the 
pee | counties of the State. County 
Superintendents are hereby directed to give 
such public notice as is required by the act 
referred to, for holding a convention of the 
school directors of the county on the first 
Tuesday of May next, to elect a County 
Superintendent for the regular term of three 
years, as provided by law. 

On pages 360-361 of the School Laws and 
Decisions, edition of 1903, will be found the 
proper form of notice to be published for 
three consecutive weeks in ‘wo weekly news- 
papers of the county. Insert in the public 
notice to be given, the HOUR at which the 
convention of directors shall assemble on 
Tuesday, the second day of May, 1905. 

You will please report to the Department 
of Public Instruction the names of the two 
weekly papers in which you have author- 
ized the notices to appear, and request the 

ublishers to send veceipied bills for the pub- 
ication of the same to this Department. 
Yours respectfully, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 


— 


NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 





THE annual examination of the classes 
for graduation at the State Normal Schools 
will be held at the several schools begin- 
ning at 9 a. m. on the days here named: 


West Chester, Tuesday, June 6th, at 9 a.m. 
Lock Haven, Monday, June 12th, at 9 a. m. 
Bloomsburg, Wednesday, June 14th. ‘ 

East Stroudsburg, Wednesday, June 14th. 
Kutztown, Wednesday, June 14th, atga.m. 
Edinboro, Monday, June roth, at 9 a. m. 
Slippery Rock, Monday, June igth. ‘ 





Mansfield, Monday, June roth, at 9 a. m. 
Clarion, Monday, June roth, at 9 a. m. 
Shippensburg, Wednesday, June 21. “‘ 
Indiana, Wednesday, June 21, at 9 a. m. 
Millersville, Wednesday, June 21st. ‘‘ 
California, Wednesday, June 21st, atga.m. 


TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 








IN VIEW OF THE APPROACHING ELECTION OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ie Superintendents of Schools are to be 
elected on Tuesday, the 2nd of May next, 
in all the counties of the Commonwealth, and 
in all cities, boroughs and townships having 
five thousand inhabitants, that desire to elect 
such officers. Scarcely any otherelection should 
so deeply enlist the interest of the people. We 
can afford bad government anywhere else bet- 
ter than in respect toour schools. Good schools 
make good citizens, and good citizens are neces- 
sary to the very existence of a state. Pennsyl- 
vania has over 1,000,000 children in her com- 
mon schools, and more than $13,006,000 are 
annually expended for the purpose of instruct- 
ing them. Whether these children shall be 
well instructed or otherwise, whether this vast 
sum of money shall be well or ill applied, will 
depend in good measure upon the officers placed 
over the schools at the coming elections. 

County conventions of Directors will be called 
to assemble at the respective county seats by 
the County Superintendents now in office. The 
best place for meeting is generally the Court 
House. City and borough conventions will be 
called by the proper board of directors or con- 
trollers in the manner prescribed by law, in 
their usual place of meeting. The directors of 
cities and boroughs that elect superintendents of 
their own cannot take part in the county con- 
ventions. The law does not say at what hour 
the convention shall assemble, and the local 
authorities calling the conventions must fix it 
to suit local circumstances. One o’clock p. m. 
is generally adopted as the most suitable hour. 
It is proper for the directors of cities and 
boroughs entitled to elect a superintendent, 
but not now having one, to determine, at a pre- 
liminary meeting, the question whether they 
will elect such an officer. 

The convention should organize by electing 
a president and secretary. Vice-presidents and 
assistant secretaries may be elected, if desired. 
County Superintendents generally have in their 
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ion full lists of the members of the dif- 
ferent boards of directors in their respective 
counties ; and when this is the case, a list with 
the districts properly designated should be 
handed to the president of the convention. It 
should be read, in order that all errors may be 
corrected, and that it may be known who are 
present. If the county superintendent cannot 
furnish a list of the directors, some one from 
each district represented should hand to the 
president the names of the directors in his dis- 
trict, from which the secretary should prepare 
a roll, and this when called, will show who are 
present. In voting the name of each director 
must be distinctly called, and his vote recorded: 
that is, the vote must be taken by yeas and nays. 
It requires not only a majority of thé directors 
voting, but of those present, to elect a superin- 
tendent. 

Knowing who are members, the convention 
is prepared to fix the salary of the office of 
county superintendent for the coming term of 
three years. It will be found best in nearly 
every case to fix the salary before electing the 
officer. If several sums are named, the vote 
shall be first taken upon the highest, but if a 
majority of directors do not vote for that sum, 
then the vote should be taken upon the next 
highest, and so on, until some sum receives a 
majority vote. This done, candidates for super- 
intendent can be nominated and voted for, until 
some one receives a majority. 

The president and secretary must make out 
and sign the certificate of election, and forward 
it to this department. Blanks for this oe 
will be placed in the hands of the several county 
superintendents and the secretaries of school 
boards in all the county towns. 

The following questions should receive care- 
ful consideration at the hands of the members 
of a convention about to elect a Superintendent 
of Schools: What qualifications should a super- 
intendent of schools possess? and What salary 
should be paid him ? 

In answer to the first question, it may be said 
that such a superintendent should possess cer- 
tain physical qualifications. No one can prop- 
erly discharge the duties of the office who is not 
in the enjoyment of general good health. Es- 
pecially is this the case with county superin- 
tendents who have to visit schools in rural dis- 
tricts, and are consequently much exposed. 

Intellectual Oualifications.—At a test of in- 
tellectual qualifications, the law renders any 
one ineligible to the office of superintendent 
who does not possess one of the following doc- 
uments: A diploma from a college legally em- 
powered to grant a literary degree: a diploma 
or State certificate issued by the authorities of a 
State Normal School ; a professional or perma- 
nent certificate, issued at least one year prior to 
the election ; a certificate of competency from 
the State Superintendent, or a commission as a 
county, city or borough superintendent. In ad- 
dition to the intellectual qualifications usually 
indicated by the possession of documents like 
the above named, a superintendent of schools 
should be a broad, liberal thinker, a good 
speaker, a man of tact and marked administra- 
tive ability. 

Moral Qualifications.—The law says no per- 
son shall be eligible to the office “unless he has 
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a sound moral character.’? The very letter of 
the law should in this respect be adhered to, 
and will be, so far as the Department is con- 
cerned. Nor isit sufficient for a superintendent 
of schools to be guiltless of any gross ‘‘immor- 
ality.”” He should be a positive worker for good: 
if possible, he should have all the moral quali- 
ties implied in the noble expression ‘‘a Chris- 
tian gentleman.” , 

Professional Qualifications.—It is provided in 
the law, that a person cannot hold the office of 
superintendent of schools unless ‘‘ he has had 
successful experience in teaching within three 
years of the time of his election.” The spirit 
of this provision is that a superintendent must 
be a professional teacher—not a lawyer, doctor, 
minister or a member of some other profession, 
desiring to hold the office until a way opens to 
engage in something else. 

The office of superintendent of schools be- 
longs to the’teachers; it has to do with teachers, 
and should always be filled by a teacher. If 
directors can find in a county a teacher of exper- 
ience, devoted to his profession, who attends 
educational meetings, who reads works on teach- 
ing, who advocates common schools, who, like 
Richter, ‘‘loves God and little children,” who, 
in short, is something of an enthusiast in his 
work— he is the man to make superintendent of 
the work of education, even though he has not 
been to college. 

Superintendents ought to be paid liberal sala- 
ries, Their work, when well done, is both deli- 
cate and difficult. Good officers can hardly be 
paid too much, and we had better have none at 
allthan poorones. The judgésofour courts and 
other — officers in 7 counties receive 
generous salaries; why should not well-qualified 
superintendents of schools be as liberally paid ? 
In view of the whole subject, school directors 
are most ew advised ¢o elect as superin- 
tendents the very best men in their several coun- 
ties whose services can be obtained; have it un- 
derstood that they are to devote their whole time 
to the work of the office ; and then pay them well 
Sor what they are required to do. It is in this 
way, and in this way only, that the office can ac- 
complish the greatest good of which it is capable. 

OATH OF OFFICE TO SUPERINTENDENT. 


The following is the proper form for the oath 
of office which must be taken by all County, 
City, Borough and Township Superintendents, 
before they enter upon the discharge of their 
official duties. When taken, a copy must be for- 
warded to the Department of Public Instruction 
and a copy filed in the office of the Prothonotary 
of the county in which the same is taken : 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
support, obey and defend the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Constitution of this Com- 
monwealth, and that I will discharge the duties 
of my office with fidelity ; that I have not paid 
or contributed, or promised to pay or contribute, 
either directly or indirectly, any money or other 
valuable thing, to procure my nomination or 
election, except for necessary and proper expen- 
ses expressly authorized by law; that I have not 
knowingly violated any election law of this Com- 
monwealth or procured it to be done by others 
in my behalf; that I will not knowingly receive, 
directly or indirectly, any money or other valu- 
able thing for the performance or non-perform- 
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ance of any act or duty pertaining to my office, 
other than the compensation allowed by law.”’ 
[Signed] A B . 

Sworn (or affirmed) and subscribed before 
me, , Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of said county (or Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, as the case may be), the 
——day of , 19—. 

ELECTION OF CITY, BOROUGH AND TOWNSHIP 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

All cities, boroughs or townships having a 
population of 5,000 or more are entitled to elect 
and have commissioned a city, borough or town- 
ship superintendent of schools. No argument 
need be presented here to prove that such an 
officer, or some equivalent agency, is absolutely 
essential to the efficient working of a system of 
graded schools giving employment to a number 
of teachers. 

Meetings of directors for the purpose of elect- 
ing a city, borough or township superintendent 
are called in a different manner from those con- 
vened for the purpose of electing a county 
superintendent. In cities or boroughs where 
the superintendency has been in operation, the 
meeting is called for the first Tuesday in May, 
by the President of the Board of his own mo- 
tion ; and in cities and boroughs where the su- 

rintendency has not been in operation, a pre- 

iminary meeting is called by the President of 
the Board, upon the request of a certain number 
of directors, at which the question of electing a 
superintendent is considered ; and if decided in 
the affimative, a subsequent meeting is ap- 
inted, as in other cases, on the first Tuesday 
in May when the election takes place. Boards 
of directors in cities, in boroughs and in town- 
ships that have a superintendent of their own, 
cannot take part in the election of a county 
superintendent. 
HOW TO MAKE OBJECTIONS TO COMMISSIONING 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Commissions to the Superintendents are not 
issued for thirty days after the day of election. 
This time is allowed in order that all who deem 
a Superintendent elected by a convention of 
Directors unqualified for the office, may have 
opportunity to file their objections, and prevent 
his entering upon the discharge of its duties. 

In this connection it is thought proper to call 
the attention of Directors to the following pro- 
vision of the law. Incompetent officers have been 
commissioned because Directors were not fully 
advised as to the manner of presenting to the 
School Department objection to its being done. 

‘* But if objections to issuing such commission 
be made within thirty days, and such objections 
be signed, among others, by a majority of the 
nalens of not less than one-fifth of all the 
School Boards in the country from which such 
objections are received, and certified to, under 
oath or affirmation, by at least three of the 
signers, the Superintendent of Common Schools 
may require such evidence, under oath or affir- 
mation, in regard to the legality of the election, 
and the qualifications of the person elected 
County Superintendent, as he shall deem neces- 
sary, and then shall issue the commission to the 
person properly qualified who received the 
greatest number of votes ; and the Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools, when engaged in the 
investigation of objections filed against the issu- 
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ing of commissions to County Superintendents, 
shall have power to issue subpoenas and to ad- 
minister oaths; and any person refusing or 
neglecting to attend and give evidence at such 
investigation, when legally subpoenaed, shall be 
liable to the same fines and penalties as if he 
had refused to appear and give evidence in the 
court of record, and the costs to be paid by the 
parties subpcenaing witnesses.”’ 

It will thus be seen that a majority of one-fifth 
of the Boards of Directors in any county have 
the power to keep an incompetent man out of 
the office of Superintendent, and it is hoped 
they will fearlessly exert their power whenever 
the circumstances demandit. Especially should 
this be the case whenever facts exist affecting 
the moral character of the person elected. The 
necessary papers can be drawn up and signed, 
if desirable, on the day of the election. 

To this it should be added, however, that ob- 
jections, to have weight in the hearing, must not 
arise from improper motives or considerations 
of any kind, but have strict reference, in the 
language of the law, “to the legality of the 
election and the qualifications of the person 
elected County Superintendent,’’ and those 
making charges must be prepared to present 
them in a regular way and prove them. 

Payment of Directors, etc.— By Act of Assem- 
bly approved March 18, 1899, it is provided that 
“school directors of this Commonwealth who 
shall attend the triennial convention of directors 
for the purpose of electing a county superin- 
tendent, as provided by act of May 8, 1854, shall 
receive one dollar each, and, in addition the 
sum of three cents for every mile necessary to 
be traveled in going to and returning from the 
place where the election shall be held, the 
amount to be paid by the school treasurers of 
the respective districts on the proper vouchers, 
and the account to be audited as other ex- 
penses.”’ 

And it is further enacted that ‘‘it shall be 
deemed a misdemeanor for any candidate for 
the office of County Superintendent to pay or 
cause to be paid, directly or indirectly, any 
part of the expenses of any director who shall 
attend the triennial convention, and on convic- 
tion thereof such candidate shall be fined a sum 
not less than $50 nor more than $300 at the dis- 
cretion of the court.’’ 


——~>— 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 


NEW SERIES. 
Issued from July 10, 1902, to August 11, 1904 (see Penna. 
School Journal, June, 1903, Vol. 51, p. 572). 


FE Name. 





Date. 


P. O. Address. | County. 





— 

1|Emma M. Butler. 
2|H. Josepha Kelley eo 
3|Edith M. Dunfee.|Monroeton. . . . 
4|Stella M. Baer. .|Harrisburg. . . . | 
5|Lillie I. Pentz . . et 
6| Blanche L. Swope, es 
7|FlorenceR. Brewer Lewisburg. . . 
8)Reno Snyder. . . |New Berlin. . 
g|Stella Houghton . |Lewisburg. . . . cee 
10| Nettie Urey . . . |SandyLake,Mer.co| Venango. . 
ee Sharing . . |Dempseytown. . | 2 
12|Byron W. Stover |Emlinton ... . 

13|Clara Hughes . , | Polk 

ome a" Christy . 

15|Bla’he Porterfield 
16| Ella Matthews 


Towanda . 
oe 


“ 
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Name. P. O. Address. | County. 1 2 Name. P. O. Address. County. 





Eva McMillan . |Mercer R. F, D. 3 July t0g|/Mildred Mercer. |Ercildoun . . . . |Chester . . 
ennie C. Beaver |Shenango. . [co.| “ 1 110 oo B. Bicking|Oxford ..... - 
. C. Sutherland. |Claysville, Wash. 111| LillianE. Weidner — City... o« 
Alice G. Hogan. | Milford 112|Ella R. Sherer . = Lesion. ° 
Nora I. Madden.|Greele 133|Sue Heidelbaugh ww be see = 
FioraHeidenthall| Milfor: 114|Mary E.Chandler|Kennett Square . 
Dorothy Rochette ae ee 115|FlorenceJ.Allison|Toughkanamon . 
Mary Cross. . . |Newf’nd’d; Wayne ces 116/ Frances Wollast’n|Kennett Square . 

- A. Klinger |Berrysburg. . . . | Dauphin. 117\E.Louise Nieweg|Oxford ..... ° 

A. Kate Mechein|Brownsville . . .|Fayette . . 118/Margaret Morris.|Avondale . . . va ‘ 
essie Robinson. oo - P 119|A. Belle Clark . Londonderry . ‘ as * 
120|Barbara Kuntz . |S. Wi! liamsport Lycoming 
121| Orrell M. Fullmer| Williamsport. . . si 

122/Maude Bastian , |Liberty ... . 

123|Aura Minsker. . |Salladasburg. 

124|Evelyn Heiney . |Montoursville . . 

125/Evelyn Hill. . .|Muncy ..... 

126\Ida R. Goldy . . | Williamsport. . 
127|Sue M. Hoffmann} Montoursville . . 
128|David E.Lehman|Hepburn . 
129|A. R. Clark . . gai adasburg. ° 
130/G. Walter Neff . | Larryville . ° . 

13t|Mazie E.Wright McDonald. .. . Washington 

132|Carrie B. Pees .|Eighty-four .. . * 

133|Mary K. Roley . |Monongahela . . nd 

134|Henry D. Horn. |Washington. . . sa 

135|Elizabeth Walters|Annville. . . . .|Lebanon. . 

136| Har’t Hottenstein|Lebanon. . .. . ” °° 

137/H. B. Hain. . . se sla ti « oe 

138/Clara L. Garver |NewBrighton . . |Beaver. . 

139| Margar’t Dunlapp| 4 “ — 

140|Mary B. Moon .|Emporium, . . .|Cameron. . 

14t|Anna May Moon 05 eg e 

142|Martha Graham. |Johnstown. . Cambria. 

143/Abbie Jones é ” + dose a “ e 

144|Maude Snowden |E. Conemaugh. . es 


ww OD ee me 
‘ 
3 


ohn T. Smith . 6 
Cora W. Glover. | Fayette City. 
Myrtle McDiffett}| New Haven .. . 
Anna Woodnency|Ohio Pyle. . 
Mary E. Miller . |Smithfield. . . . 
Belle Bowden. .|Dunbar . . 
ThomasH.Means/|Perry . 

Nell P. Brown . |Everson 
6|F. C. Newcomer.|Morganto’n,W.Va. 
George Patterson| Pe: 
Helen N. Carroll 
Nannie Moreland) Connellsville a 
Inez Carroll . 
Mattie Bowden . . 

.S.McKee .. ee Haven | 

aude Knox. . | Parker’s Landing. Butler . 
Ada E, Seaton . |Eau Claire . = 
S|HC. ey ag . n 
Winifred C. A + Blair. ‘ 
Idella aie . Williamsburg ; 
Daisy L. Marcy. |WilkesBarre. . . Luzerne | 
ulia Plunkett. . ~ Pe o* 

ary E. Leonard] Plai z= ‘ 


“ 


ww ae Oe 


“ 


"eae wa te a = 


Katie Dean. . . ee 
Pearl Emigh . . . . . «|Clearfield 
W.H. Witherow|New Mi ~ 145|Mary Gillen. . . |Gallitzin. .... = e- 
54|W. F. Harpster . | Allport 09 146| JacksonR Rhoads Shanesville. . . . |Berks . . 

Cora M. Hoover.|Mahaffey .... “4 ° 147| Thaddeus Endy . |Oley. Se, i. 
—_ H. Bauman .|Mance. , . . . . Somerset. . 148|John O. Baer. . |Mountain es Os 
7|M ary L.McCabe.|Winwood . . . .|Wayne . . 149|J. F B. Griesemer|Stonersville ...| “ 

Eliz’th A. Davies|Susquehanna. . . |Susqueha’na 150|Aaron N. Blatt. |Centerport. .../| ‘ 
Anna M. Quinlan) Harford a 151| James Balthaser Tulpehocken. . . 
Nettie Crandall . |Elkdale..... 152/Oliver M. Mest. |Shanesville . . . 
Alonzo C.Lowe . |Elk Lake... .. 153| William Hilbert . |Mount Penn. 
Nettie Stillwell. |Dimock..... 154|William M. Mest Shanesville .. . 
Laura A.Gregory|Gilberts . .|Monroe . . . 155|Alice B. Moyer . |New Berlinville . 
Mary P. Kelley. |Chester (City) : . |Delaware..| “ 25 156| John W.Schoener|Stoucksburg. . . 
; 157| John E, Troxel, |Loraine. .... 
Lizzie A. Cole. . |Altoona (City). .|Blair. . . . ‘ 158) Charles S. Bowers 6 6a 6 © « 
Daisy 1. Gruber. = . « ee r 159|S. P. Wilhelm _‘|Strausstown. . . 
Laura Riekab’gh. ee e439 160/Clarence Seibert |Wintersville . . 
A. Amelia Mayo ° ° 6.9 4 161/Mamie Shalter .|Temple.. . 
Fanny C. White. ° ek 162|Solo’n Brossman |Lower Heidelburg 
S.I. Montgomery|Kittanning. . . . |Armstrong. i 163) W.Taughinbaugh| New Chester . . 
Chas.A.McClay. i a . 164| Katie Witherow. |Gettysburg. . 
Frank Coleman . oe - 165|Nellie Eisenhart |Abbottstown. . . 
Uphia Sell . . . ™ ea e 166| HattieB.McGrew/Gettysburg. . . . 
Adal’e McCauley|Leechburg. . . . = ‘ 167|Clayton F.Palmer/|Littlestown . 
Florence Kistler. Be is 64 168/Suie Gallatin. . . |Dillsburg . . 
O. Klingensmith - eee 3 ° 169|M. E. Hanes. . |Bendersville . 
Nellie B. Bowser |Kittanning. . . ¥ ‘ 170| Eug’e Strasbaugh ONE x «5 

id 
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Lavi’iaBroadhead ba ee rp 171|Carrie B. Sherfy |Gettysburg. 
Grace M. Starr . = are gh ° 172|Mervin Wintrode| Littlestown 
Mary E.Johnston|Vandergrift . . . - * 173|Klla M. Yeagy . |Gett —-. 
Edna Kerr . . . |Worthington. . . = 174\H. W. Keitel. |Bendersville 
Ella G. Baker. .|Norristown ... . Montgom’ry 175|Kath, Halderman)Biglersville. . . 
3\Ida Seltzer. . . = eese _ 176/H. L. Repogle .|Woodbury. . 
Lila S. Walker . ” Sr a . 177,|Edgar E. Snyder|Everett . . 
Ella Slingluff. . = va @ 178|A.S. Guyer. . .|Loysburg . 
Martha J.Hauson - cece 179|F. L. Weimer. . |Everett 
FloraZimmerman = 0 x ea 180/H. L.Berkheimer|Salemville. 
FrancisB.Elmore|Bellefonte. . . . \. 181| Nellie Z. Snyder noe ual s Run. 
Jennie Longacre * ee Bx o° 182! Dessa Ritchey . |Sax jee os 
Gertrude Taylor os ems 183|Christine Moreley| fen, . |Delaware. c 
Elizabeth Stroop |Milesburg. . . . 184| Elizabeth Morris.|Wayne . . ‘ 
Alice S. Neff. . |Roland ‘ ‘ 185|GertrudeM. Ryan New Bri hton . es ; | Beaver. 
A. Bartholomow |Centre Hall . . . ‘ 186|Bess M. Logan. |Clearfiel . » « |Cambria. 
— Port Matilda. > ee 187| Ethel K. Clark . Chester (City) : . -|Delaware . 
arry Cram . .|Philipsburg .. . ‘ 188 Marg’t Fairlamb. | se cee “ 
Thomas Moore. |Centre Hall . . . an 189|Nellie E. Mason | « ae e 
7\R. U. Bitner . . |Spring Mills. . . . 190' Marg’t C. Stetser| es ae “ 
Mary A. York .|Youngsville . . 191\Ida U. Clossen . |Berwick. . . . . |Columbia 
tod 4 I igh. . 192) Gert. Mendenhall « ie ae “ 
Guy G. Ebert. . 563 ° “ 193|Blanche L. Freas. | e 
Henry Wehr . . |Schnecksville . - ‘ 194’ Kath. C.Smethers es 
pos F. Weise .)New Tripoli. . . ° 195|Grace East . . ” 
illianH. Johnson/Spring City... . |C q 196| Laura Courtright Berwick 
Anna E. Windle. |Guthriesville . . se y 197|L.Rach’ IMcBride} 
Isabel P. Fulton. |Doe Run ... . 198/Charlot Martz . 
Mabel E. Maule./Oxford ..... 199|Mary E. Thomas} 
AnnieM.Sheleigh|Spring City... . “sn 200) Maude Berninger| 
Emma L.Mackey Lewisville. .. . 201\Blanche Fritz. . | Divide. 
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Ella M. Gorman. |Centralia . . . .|Columbia . May 25 295) 'Bessie Burnes. . |Athens Bradford. . June 20 
Katha’neV.Flynn = ne. -| bes ‘ 25 296| Laura J. Lamb . |Macedonia. .. . a os 20 
Sheridan Shaffer | Valier Jefferson. .| ‘“* 26 297| Katharine Moore/Athens. ... . * a. 20 
ane Waters . . |McKeesport(Cicy)' Allegheny . 27 | 298|\Ina M.Smith. .;Rome... , ° 20 
ennieEdm’ndson “y e. ‘ 299| Lillian R. Taylor eee kes es 

aud Long. Mercersburg. . . |Franklin. . 300|Edith Michener . |Solebury. . . . . |Bucks. . . 
Jennie G. Hepper|Chambersburg. . ps ‘« ae Leila D. Brinker |Chalfont. ; . bed 
A.S. Elder. . . |Willow Hill. . . 
Carrie Wheeler . | Newville 
M. Eliz. Grove . |Mercersburg. . 
ony ee St. Thomas .. . | 
Webb 
Eu Melia tothart . 
Nellie O’Day. . |Colegrove... . 
Ruth Oviatt. . . |E. Smethport | e 
Reb’caArmstrong|C: |Cumberland 
Annie A. Halbert on ny 
Alta L.Lehman , |Elliottson ... . 
Minn. Lindewood|Carlisle . . . . = 
Alma Lee. . ” pe 
Minnie I. Liggett 
W. E. Martin. . |Barnitz eee 
W. Arthur Crone/Donaldson. . . . |Schuylkill . 
Katie F. Connelly|Ashland. ... . = ‘ 
Minerva Edwards|Frackville . . . . 
Lettie Clark .. “ Ca es 
Lizzie A. Penna. = P ” 
D.Hiram Morgan! Mahanoy City. ved 
Maggie A.Bonner|Coaldale. ... . - 
Nancy Stocks . |St. Clair, .... " 
Mary R. Krebs . e eee. " 
Maggie E. Wood bi eee ~— 
Laura Beider . . |Tower City ... 
Mabel Austin. . |Fairview. ... . 
meer deg Buelius 
arriet Stone. . {Gi 





302|Olive J. Lutz. . |Clearfield . . |Clearfield . 
303| Margaret McGee.|McGee’s Mills . ; ae ° 
304|Minnie Donahe -| Allegheny (' (City). Allegheny . 
305|Emma M. Ho: Pittsburg. . . = ° 
306| Flora E. Bader . Hellertown. ‘ : |Northamp’n 
307|M. Jean Beck. ve 
308|/StanleyW.Bender|E. Bangor. . . . - 
309| Alice C. Bethman Easton 
310 Rosetta R. Bryan $6 ea 
311\Clinton H. Fehnel/Bath. . . 
312| MildredL. Howell|Siegfried. . . 
313|Herbert Kichline| Island Park, East’n 
314|Edwin J. Lynn. |Nazareth .... 
315|Elizabeth M ale . |Pen (ae 
316|An’e McLaughlin|Easton, .... . 
317/G. Blanche Rohr 
318|D. K. Santee. . |Petersville: . . . 
319| Ulysses A. Schall ” ere 
320| Lizzie S.Seiders .|Nazareth .... 
321| Ethel Stidworthy Pen Argyl . 
322| LizzieStubblebine|Easton. . . . 
323| Thomas Deveney|Wilkesbarre. . . —=y os 
324|G. Dunkelberger.|Kreamer. , . . . |Snyder. . . 
325|Emma Breck. . |Tarentum.... Megheny . 
326/C. Grace Christy. Elizabeth - J 
327|Sarah M_ Collins. - eee 
328|Mary J. Easton. ao 
329|Ella Fisher . . . | Pittsburg Sta. C. . 
330|Ada V. Hunter . |Etna 
Edith Weidle. . |E 331|Laura Jeremiah.| ‘“ 
JeannetteWelsh. ne 332|\lda M. Jones. . 
Chester Geesman.|Rouserville . . .|Franklin. . 333|]. Olive Jones. . |Sharpsburg. . 
Sadie B. Blank . Allentown (City) Lehigh . . 334| Lillian B. Long . | Wilkinsburg . 
Mame Chubbuck. 8 _ 335 — F, Louden| E. McKeesport . . 
C. Enna Girvin . ° - ee 336; Hannah McCann/Redman Mills . . 
Sallie Griffith . . ° - +s 337| Teresa McCann. a5 ‘es 
Annie Holman. . . sa ee 338|LoisE Remington|/Braddock .. . . 
— Stranahan. |Merc Mercer . . 339/Otilla Sode. . . |Mt, Oliver. . . 
rs. A. B. Young Clark's Mills. . . a 340| Belle E. White .|/McKeesport. . . 
Beula M. Smith. |Greenville. . . . a ee 341|Christine Yahres., Etna. 
Adele Sarver. . a ° 342| Mrs. Har’ etMiller| Otto. — 
Phena Carr. . . | Jamestown ss - 343|Maud Albert . . |E. Stroudsburg. 
Sara E. Wiant . |Greenville. . . . Bi 344|Mary E. Stoteer: a ee4 e — 
Pearl Kanengeiser ” ee ee e 345|Katie ay Gilbertss..-.. ee 
Mame Crain . . a 346|M. Edith ayes, Blakeslee, . . . . © 
Andrew Borland |New Vernon. . . os 347|Arthur C. Bogert |Swiftwater. . os 
W. McCaughtry./New Lebanon. . ee 348|Mary E. Miller . |Shamokin . . Northumb’d 
Clara Carpenter. |Coudersport. . . ee 349|Laura M. Appel Pittsburgh (City). Allegheny . 
Rose Crane. . . “ a pees «t 350|M.Blanche Beggs sad ‘ 
Mrs.Laura Marsh o ne 351| Rosa Blessing. 2 ‘ 
9|E.W. Bagshaw, |Huntingdon . . Huntingdon 352| HelenO.Challinos . ° 
| Lillian Barbe. .|Mapletown. .. . Greene cat = 353| Mary L. Coyne. ee “ 
Neicie Barnett .|Wind Ridge. . . oe] 354| Margaret C.Croke _ 5 
Mary A. Madden|Lord’s Valley . . Pike, a 355|Anna A. Dines . 
Nan.McCanaghy|Skidmore . . . . |Lawrence . | 356|/Anna M. Dressing 
Etta B. Fullerton|New Castle .. . " SS Biers 357 7 Eaton. 
Clara Hamilton . ” os 4 ° 358| Esther Edwards. 
66| Nannie B. Wilson|Mt. Jackson . . -| 359|Alice Evans. . 
67| Lilian wick. |New Castle ... o| 360|Clara L. Facius . 
Elizabeth Richie. ” ° . 361/ Bertha A. Goetter 
69|Inas Watt . . = e+e 362/Clara N. Hannon 
Ella Patterson . ” eee ‘ 363 Anna R. Haller. 
. M. Houck. . en 4 364, Minnie Hilger. 
elen Norton. . see ‘ 36s5|Sophie Hoffman. 
Iva J. Dart al 366| Katharine Horan 
Mrs. Belvia Shaw|New Wilmington. of 367) Lillian Kambach 
Etta Fishkorn. ,|Hazel Dell. . . .| 368) Anna Kauff. . 
S. Adino Wood , |New Castle . . . e o| 369| Maude G. Lewis. 
S. E. Crawford .'Wampum ... oat snIE. L Mittelstadter 
C. F. Alden. . .|Brockport. .../Elk ... .| 371| ThyraMulholland 
L. D. Haines. .|Craley. .... ee. 372; |Annie V Murphy 
a P. Wallace en ee ee 373] Eliz.A.MeCarthy 
2. G. Leber Delroy bie +i 374| Mar. McCausland 
Rose A. Donegan Connellsville. . . Fayette . . | 275) Ele’r McCutcheon 
Eva Adams. . . |Stauffer eh on — 376| MaryM' Donough 
Ella Trimble. . Connelisville . om - ° 377|Adella Niemann. 
Daise M. Trum ~ a 378| Em. Nanenhagen 
Margaret Carroll| Perry e° _ . 379| Margaret Owens. 
87\ Ida Stillwagon . Connelisvilie { 6 } 380|Anna Marie Pass 
Margaret Niland o«% oo] 381}Amy O. Patterson 
Viletta Howard . ” ae a * 382|Mary S. Potter . 
290| MaryE. Brickman ae oae eel % 383| Bessie Reese . . 
opr|Mary Traynor . ” “s otk 384|Grace B. Ruhe. 
Willie E. Arnold |South Warren << mee : 385|Lucy W. Shryock 
—— = Hill . - A ies 386) Lida B. Skelly 
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Susie Bennan. . |New Era . - 387! Augusta Sedaeea! 
, stinued in 3 Aloe No. of The School Journal. 





